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CHAPTER XXI. 
“THE LADY IN SABLES.” 


T the appointed 
hour, of rather at 
the time indicated 
upon the strange 
card Wilford had 
received, he was 
prompt in his at- 
tendance at the 
Hotel Francais, 
where he present- 
ed his singular 
looking talisman, 
for admittance to 
the apartments of 
the “ Lady in Sa- 
He was shown at once to the door of a 
large room, outside of which there stood two ser- 
vants, dressed in the identical livery he had twice 
seen in Paris, when his wealthy patron called 
upon him. “Te one of these, without a word, he 
handed a card with “ Wilford” engraved upon it. 

‘‘ Enter monsieur,” said the attendant, in- 
stantly, and with am earnest politeness. The 
door opened, and closed quickly—and the artist 
found himself entirely alone, in a long drawing- 
room which was richly-furnished, and which 
opened into another apartment beyond it. This 
latter room seemed to be brilliantiy lighted, and, 
as he left the first door he had entered, a servant 
girl came across the apartment, pointed him to 
the elegantly curtained archway that led into the 
inner room, or parlor—and said, as she passed 


out : 
“Madame awaits you—walk in, monsieur.” 


The curtain was immediately drawn noise- 
lessly aside, and a perfect gush of brilliant light 
burst upon the sight of the startled artist, as he 
entered this magnificently appointed apartment. 
The gorgeousness of the room, the superb furni- 
ture, its rich velvety carpet and massive cur- 
tains, its profusion of divans, lounges, and cost- 
ly mirrors, struck the young artist with surprise 
and admiration, because he had made no calcu- 
lations upon being so sumptuously received. 
But his attention was very quickly ‘attracted 
from the furnishings to the only occupant of the 
room. 

A woman of commanding and graceful figure 
approached him, as he advanced fairly into the 
room, and in exquisite French, said : 

“Monsieur Wilford, you are very welcome. 
Pray be seated ;” and she pointed him to an 
inviting lounge at the side of the spacious 
apartment. 

She was attired in a magnificent black satin 
dress, cut low at the shoulders, her arms were 
bare, save where a rich diamond bracelet clasp- 
ed the splendidly rounded wrist, and about her 
throat, and pendant upon her snow-white bosom, 
hung a string of heavy pearls. A rich girdle of 
pearls was also suspended around her zone, and 
a shawl of pure Mechlin hung loosely on her 
left arm. A complete domino concealed her 
entire features, however; and, except that he 
observed her flowing ringlets were deep brown— 
he could not discover a single lineament of the 
lady's face. 

“J heard you had arrived in town,” said the 
lady, pleasantly, “and I sent you my address. 
I thank you for your prompt attention.” 

“Tam rather your debtor, madame, for this 
honor,” said Wilford. 

“‘T sent for you, monsieur, to explain a trifling 
riddle to you, at least, an enigma as it has seem- 
ed to you; amd to order another picture, per- 
haps.” 

“‘You are very kind, madame. May I not, 
without giving you offence, at the outset ask 

whom I now have the honor of speaking with ?” 

“No offence, Wilford—but, pardonnez moi! 
I cannot answer that at present. I havea de- 
sire to be convinced by you in reference to one 
or two matters which deeply concern both you 
and me, whether I am rightly informed or not; 
and I wish toexplain to your own satisfaction 
another matter in which I am implicated. When 
this is done, you shall know my name and stag 





bles.” 


r 


~ 


“But you are ‘ Marie,’ are you not?” 
“Marie, if you will, then—yes, for the time 
being. That was my nom de guerre, for the oc- 
casion.” 

“And the beggar-girlof the Pont des Fleurs ?” 
said Wilford. 

“Yes, and no. Once I was there, in person, 
attended bya friend close at hand. Atthe other 
meeting, an employee of mine assumed the garb, 
to arrest your particular notice, and to try your 
charity. Thus begun, I assumed the name of 
Marie, and from that time I continued to carry 
out my design.” 

“And what was your final object ?” 

“You shall see, monsieur. Men are treach- 
erous creatures! I do not mean making this a 
sweeping charge against all men, for there is no 
rule without its exception. Still, I repeat, men 
are inconstant and unstable.” 

“And women?” queried Wilford, mischiev- 
ously. 

“Yes, and women, too,” acknowledged the 
fuir speaker.“ But, in your case. T learned. no 
matter how, that you had become attached to the 
image or the reality of a poor penniless girl 
who adored you, and whom you would have 
wedded, probably, but for her indigence and your 
own.” 

“Was not madame misinformed?” asked Wil- 
ford, at this announcement. 

“Perhaps I was; your heart will tell you, 
Wilford.” 

“But, I assure you—” 

“You need not assure me, monsieur. Listen, 
and I will tell you the history of the affair. You 
loved one Nelly Noell, but neither you nor she 
knew it, seasonably. You met her in poverty, 
when you also was as poor as she. Am I 
right ?” 

“Proceed, madame.” 

“ She loved you—how devotedly and warmly, 
you never knew. You met her, I say, under ad- 
verse circumstances, you left her to mourn your 
departure and your subsequent absence. You 
did not forget her, but she could not speak her 
love, and when you came to think and feel how 
dear she might have been to you, it was too late, 
for Nelly was lost to you!” 

A sigh escaped young Wilford’s lips, in spite 
of himself. 

“ You came to Paris, and placed her sweet 
image upon canvass, as you remembered her, 
and O, how faithfully! I saw your gem of art, 
and would have purchased it; but then, from 
your own lips, I learned how deeply you prized 
the counterpart, when the original had passed be- 
yond your reach !” 

“ T own it, madame.” 

“?Tis well. Scarce half a year had passed, 
when you suddenly met with a lady high in sta- 
tion, whom you swore resembled Nelly, and so 
strongly that you must fall in Jove with her at 
sight!” 

“The Lady Helen was fortunate in possessing 
such a face, madame, else I might have passed 
her as I had a thousand other brilliant women, 
and even have been content with my poor 
Marie,” said Wilford, romantically. 

Had the lady no charms 
save of face and form? Was she not the proud 
daughter of a marquis? Were you her peer ? 
Where was your discrimination and your love 
ofsuch beauty only, when you saw and fled from 
the light-keeper’s daughter ?” 


“Fie, monsieur ! 
’ 


“The charm of station, nobility, wealth, mad- 
ame—may be surroundings of advantage to a 
lovely woman, in the eyes of some connoisseurs, 
but a beautiful and costly framing around an in- 
different or unworthy picture, would not please 
my taste, or satisfy my desires !” 

“Well, let that pass. You see a resemblance 
in her face to that of Nelly, and you love her. 
Would you wed her, Wilford ?” 

This query, so directly given, took the young 
man by surprise. 

“ Madame!” he said. 

“ Monsieur,” she replied ; “I asked you fair- 
ly, would you wed this lady ?” 

“And I answer, madame—that I—I am—” 


‘a long period, and I have loved you, as you have 


the lady, finishing the sentence forhim. ‘“ Well 
then, you need not answer this—but let me 
now add what I most desire to confess to you.” 
“T am all attention, lady.” > 

“ Wilford,” she continued, “ the circumstances 
of the case will plead excuse for my forgetful- 
ness of self and sex, in this admission. We are 
alone, here, and no ear but yours can hear what 
I have to say. I have watched your course for 


already been made aware, as woman rarely loves 
aman! You cannot see my face, but it is not 
perhaps displeasing. I am wealthy, youthful, 
guiltless of thought or deed in life that ill becomes 
a woman, beloved by none and loving none but 
you; andI would fill that place within your 
heart which Nelly would have occupied, had you 
but owned her while you might.” 

“ Madame—I—” , 

“My fortune is ample, I am: mistress of a 
million in my own right. I lay my heart and 
means at your disposal, before you have pro- 
posed to Helen; and have been, perhaps, 
rejected |” 

“Madame! Marie, whoever you may be, I can 
only say that I owe you much, and would requite 
the love you so generously have confessed, 
but—” 

“ You love the brilliant Helen better, mon- 
sieur ?” continued the strange lady, wildly. 
“My heart is gone, Maiie, gone, out of my 
own keeping.” 

“And Helen de Brandt possesses it ?” 

“Do not press me farther, but pardon my 
preference.” 

“Go then, monsicur, I have done! I had for- 
gotten myself, I have shamed my sex. I flat- 
tered my poor heart that yours was nota flint! 
In my plenitude of confidence and affection, I 
lost sight of my womanhood, and you discard 
me. Beit so. We shall meet no more, Re- 
spect the ccoreey thas chonld. attach to an inter. 
view like this, remember me only as ‘poor 
Marie,’ and be assured that she will still pray 
for your happiness, even in the arms of Helen de 
Brandt !” 

The lady placed her ’kerchief convulsively to 
her lips, and with a sigh, rushed from the apart- 
ment. 

A moment afterward, a servant entered and 
said: 

“‘ Monsieur’s carriage waits.” 

Wilford started up, aud quickly departed, 
overwhelm, with astonishment, confusion and 
painful regrets at this unsought-for and remark- 
able interview. 





CHAPTER XXIL 
THE PROPOSAL. 


Tue curious meeting described in our last 
chapter proved a serious damper upon the ardor 
of young Wilford, in his amour. He now saw 
that his talents, which had raised him so sudden- 
ly into notice at Paris was the cause, probably, 
of this disagreeable episode in his life. It was a 
singular result, but what would not a loving 
woman perform for the object of her earnest af- 
fections? In this instance, a lady of rank and 
splendid fortune had assumed the meanest of 
disguises, had followed clandestinely upon his 
heels for months, had offered him her hand and 
means, without scruple and without encourage- 
ment, and all ata venture! 
madness ! 

To Manfred’s repeated and importunate in- 


| “ Father,” she said, modestly, ~Fisew you 


It was a case of | 


“Do you object to it, in any way?” she added. 
“Not a whit—not a whit, by Jove! They are 
brave fellows, to be sure; and the. girls will 
wed somebody, sooner or later. Let them en- 
joy themselves, I will manage it all to suit my 
wishes, and yours. 

“ Manfred’s family and fortune are not unequal 
to the position and means of our ° Hortense,” 
continued the marchioness. “But this Wil- 
ford, what of him? Helen evidently favors him 
above the scores of flatterers that continually 
surround her.” 

“I see it all, gnd secretly rejoice at it, my 
dear. But we must not let her, or him, know 
this at present. Time will prove the boy. I 
know his history. He is the intimate friend of 
young Manfred, a talented but poor artist. He 
has been well educated and possesses a good 
head and an honest heart, I think. I shall con- 
tinue to watgh them, as you will, also ; time, I 
say, will prove how worthy he may be.” 

A month elapsed, and the gay circle of friends 
and acquaintances who were permitted to enjoy 
the society of the de Brandt family in Venice, 
had long since decided in their own minds how 
matters were progressing. The beaux and cour- 
tiers and fortune-hunters who flit about this 
match-making locale, had given up the chase, in 
favor of the two clearly favorite winners; and 
the lovers seemed to be having the field en- 
tirely to themselves. Manfred had already se- 
cretly declared himself to Hortense, who had 

blushingly accepted his offer, subject to her pa- 
rents’ approval—and Wilford had gone so far as 
to hint to his lovely Helen, that his future hopes 
centred in her smiling approval of his confession 
and his attachment. 

Ata convenient opportunity, the eldest daugh- 
ter approached her fond but eccentric parent with 
the design of explaining to him her position gnd 
desire, though she had no clear idea how her 


love your daughter, for you have never, once in 
life, crossed her wishes.” 

“You are right, dear Helen. My fortune is 
your fortune, you know, my aim your constant 
happiness. What will you ask?” 

“A boon, father, of joy or woe to me, as you 
may elect.” 

“So serious, daughter! Then you have well 
considered your request, I am sure. Is it so 
important as this?” continued the marquis, feel- 
ingly. ‘ What has happened ?” 

“You shall know all the secret, anon, dear 
father.’ 

“ Have you thought of marriage, daughter ?” 

“ Not at present, no ;—but—” 

“ I had hoped that you would favor the man I 
have already chosen for you, Helen, among our 
friends, when you should think of this.” 

“Thave already made my own election, fath- 
er, if you approve it.” 

“What! My daughter Helen has not com- 
mitted herself in this important step, without con- 
sulting her parents in regard to it? Surely you 
have informed the marchioness of this ?” 

“I come to you first, my father, to you who 
have never yet denied me a favor or a desire 
when expressed to you.” 

“And you have accepted an—an offer, Helen ?”’ 

“ Only provisionally.” 

“Is he a prince, my daughter ?” 

“A what! No, father, no!” 

“ A duke, or count ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“ The son of anoble, at least—” 





quiries, Wilford returned but the briefest an- 
swers, assuring him that all should be explained 
in due time—but that his pledge of honor pre- 
vented him from entering into details, at present, 
in reference to his igterview, on the day suc- 
ceeding which, it was observed that the “ lady 
in sables” broke up her establishment, and 
peremptorily quitted Venice, without further 
ceremony. 

The gloom temporarily caused by this inci- 
dent was very quickly dissipated, however, in 
Wilford’s case, by his meeting with the de 
Brandts on the following evening. The ever 
charming Helen and Hortense were more beau- 
tifal and more interesting than usual, even. 
Time and distance from home improved both 
the fair daughters, and the young companion- 
lovers made excellent progress in their suits. A 
fortnight passed away, and the interviews be- 
tween them had been happy and frequent. 

Though no hint of suspicion as to the objects 
of Manfred and Wilford was given on the part of 
the parents, yet the marquis and the mar- 
chioness were by no means inattentive observers 
of what was evidently going on among the young 
people. 

“ Do you observe the familiarity of Hortense 
and Mantred?” asked the marchioness of her hus- 
band, one day when they were alone together. 

“Do you note the intimacy that is growing 
between Helen and young Wilford ?” responded 
her husband, quaintly, in reply. 








tion, without scruple or delay.” * 


“ Surprised at my impertinence,” continued 


“ Surely I cannot avoid it,” said the lady. 


‘“‘ He has no drop of gentle blood in his veins, 
father, but—” 

“Then he has fortune, surely. My daughter’s 
dowry is a mine of wealth; and he must tell 
down ready gold who wins her hand and 
purse.” 

“He has no fortune, futher, save what God 
has sent him in the shape of goodness, worth and 
genius.” 

“Poor, penniless! No name, no fame? 
Daughter, you wrong my confidence; and I 
protest against your choice. Where does he 


dwell?” 
“In Venice, father.” 
“So near us? Have I seen him? Is he one 


of the fawning well-dressed fools, that force 
themselves, in hordes, about us here? We will 
return to France, forthwith, my daughter.” 

“ Father !” 

“Nay, Helen, do not urge this suit. Do not 
offend me with such a whim, when I would 
make you noble, respectd, noted, as you de- 


that has placed us in almost royal affluence, he 
has dispensed to another, in profusive bulk, the 
choicest riches of the heart and mind, which he 
will turn to laudable account. That man your 
Helen loves, with all her soul! Must she reject 
him, father ?”” 

“The days of which you speak, happily, are 
long since past, my daughter. Iuwould have 
you wed the man that shall be worthy of your- 
self and of the brilliant fortune that your father 
gives the bride. Ilove you, now, dear Helen,” 
he continued, kindly, “as fondly as when those 
same dark days came over us, and I will think 
of this. 
chioness, and you shall know our pleasure on 
the morrow.” abi 

Helen de Brandt was totally unprepared for 
any such demonstration of aristocratic ideas, on 
the part of her father, as this interview had so 
suddenly indicated. She had always been taught 
a different theory! Until the moment he had 
thus confessed it—though he had not adhered to 
his present position very tenaciously—she had 
always been led to believe that, of all things in 
earth, mere title was the most inconsiderable of 
matters, in her father’s esteem of men or 
women. 

The suspense that followed upon this meeting 
with her loved parent—whose slightest wish it 
had ever been her highest joy to gratify—was 
almost intolerable. How would he decide? 
What influence might not the marchioness bring 
to bear in favor of her husband’s yjews and pur- 
poses? What would poor Wilford do? And 
what must be the consequence to her own heart, 
in the event of her father’s adherence to his 
stated opinion ? 

A. night of anguish passed, and morning only 
brought a continuation of distress to Helen’s 
mind. Was there no hope that the marquis 
would recant, or recede, from his views ? 


™ sag pnpighapeitinn oe 
ring, anc ; , 
mansion of the marquis, when he unexpectedly 
received, through that gentleman’s steward, a 
summons to his residence. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 


Wi rorp responded immediately to this invi- 
tation of the marquis, and upon reaching the 
mansion, the artist was shown at once into the 
private room of de Brandt, where he found him 
alone, and awaiting him, as it appeared. 

“Monsieur,” said the marquis, “you are 
prompt in your coming. Promptness in business 
affairs is a virtue, monsieur. Take a chair; I 
have business with you.” 

‘* What can I do to oblige you?” said Wilford, 
respectfully. 

“Tam but a plain man, in matters like that 
which causes this interview, monsieur. You can 
deeply oblige me, if you will.” 

“Tam most ready, I assure you,” said Wil- 
ford, anxiously, “to do anything in my humblp 
way—anything in my power, to oblige the father 
of the beautifal Helen de Brandt.” 

“It is in your power, monsieur, to grant what 
I now demand.” 

‘* Believe me, then, it shall be done. 
will the marquis ask ?” 

“That you formally and instantly renounce 
all claim upon my daughter’s hand.” 

“ Monsieur!” exclaimed Wilford, excitedly 
and surprised. ; 

“ Here is pen, ink and paper. Write, mon- 
sieur !” 

“‘ But, really—I am unprepared to—” 

“Tt matters nothing—I will dictate.” 

“ But, how have you—why have you—” 

“T insist, monsieur, upon this point. 
have proposed to her, already.” 

“You know this ?” 

“ T know all, monsieur! I know that you are 
penniless. I know that you have insinuated 
yourself into her good graces, and you have 
drawn from her confessions that do not comport 
with the dignity and position of the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Marquis de Brandt! From whom do 
you descend, monsieurt Have you a name? 
A fortune? Fame? Anything to warrant you 
in making proposals of marriage to my daugh- 
ter? Speak, monsieur! Are you dumb, too?” 

Wilford was confounded with the vehement 
manner of the marquis, and he did not venture a 
syllable in his defence, at present. 

“What have I done, monsieur?” continued 


What 


You 





serve to be, in the future.” 

“One more word, dear father, and I have 
done. The time has been when even you, I think, 
would not have spokenthus. The time has been 
when you did not thus value title, or the world’s 
opinion. I did not think you had thus sadly 
changed. Your daughter is the same being 
now, as when the days were darker on your 
path and on hers! Our Father in heaven has 
' been gracious, and with the same generous hand 





the marquis, with apparent deep feeling, “‘ what 
have I done, that you should thus steal into the 
bosom of my family, to tear from the embrace 
and care of affection and affluence, our fuirest, 
best-loved and tenderest child, to reduce to a 
questionable support, at best, to say nothing of 
the chances of an adverse maintenance? You 
want money, monsieur! You need /’argent! 
Be it so—you shall have gold—since you have 
had encouragement. I will pay for your disap- 














Retire. I will confer with the mar- 
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pointment, but I demand again that you forth- 
with renounce all claim to my daughter’s hand! 
Yield, then—and write !’”’ 

‘Not for my life, monsieur le marquis !” 

“What! See, Wilford—I am rich, powerful, 
I can make you what you dare not think of be- 
coming, if I withhold my favor. What is your 
price ? I will pay it down, in gold—but you 
must forget and renounce your plan.” 

“‘ Monsieur—” 

“Wilford! I will give you ten thousand 
crowns—” 

*« Not a sous, monsieur le marquis.” 

“Twenty thousand crowns!” Wilford was 
silent. 

“Fifty thousand, then—here! see my bills of 
credit, and name your price to retire.” 

“ Monsieur, you rave,” responded Wilford, as 
calmly as possible. “ Pray listen to me one mo- 
ment, since I have heard you speak so long and 
8o patiently.” 

“ Will you renounce my daughter’s hand ?” 

“No, monsieur le marquis! If all the crowns 
of all this world were yours to give, if each of 
these would count within itself ten times the sum 
of all your splendid fortune, I would not—on 
my soul! I would not accept it in exchange 
for one sweet smile from your fair daughter !” 

“ What, boy !” 

“Tam penniless, monsieur le marquis. For- 
tune does not dispense its favors equally, though 
Ido not complain. I am the poor son of a poor 
but honest father, who taught me to love virtue 
and to honor talent, while I spurned the aristo- 
eracy which l’argent alone created. I have health, 
ambition, a share of genius in my way, a reputa- 
tion free from stain of guilt, the will to be a man, 
and fortune will not desert me, monsieur, though 
you may flout at the poor painter.” 

“And do you speak thus proudly here, to me, 
monsieur ?” 

“I am beneath your roof, monsieur le marquis, 
and for the moment, am your guest. I came at 
your bidding. I love your daughter with all the 
fervor of youth and with an unconquerable, un- 
changeable passion. I cannot, will not formally 
renounce her; I cannot be a villain, monsieur ! 
Yet I will wait, wait your pleasure, or a change 
in your disposition. She will appreciate this 
sacrifice on my part, and I shall be certain of 
her approval of my course. Ask no more, mon- 
sieur.” 

“And you will press your suit no farther ?” 

“Not without your free consent.” 

“Enough, Wilford, you disarm me. I will 
see—I will meet you again. You may retire, 
now, and see, young man! To-morrow—to- 
morrow, at ten o’clock, come hither again.” 

“T will not fail, monsicur,” said Wilford, re- 
tiring. 

Immediately after he had withdrawn, the 
marquis summoned his daughter to’ his room. 


, Helen came, pale and wearied with excitement, 


but calm and pleasant as usual. 

“My daughter,” said de Brandt, affection- 
ately, “I have conferred with the marchioness 
in reference to the matter I spoke to you of, 
yesterday. She will approve the course I have 
resolved totake. Tell me,is young Wilford the 
man you would render happy *” 

“T should have told you of this before, father, 
but for your severity, on yesterday. I had no 
wish to bring down trouble on his head, and since 
you were so ambitious for my weal, I did not 
name the man I had presumed, perhaps, to love.” 

“Ts it not young Wilford, daughter *” 

“ You have named him rightly, father.” 

“ Wilford,” continued the marquis, slowly; 
“Wilford is an honorable young man. I do 
not find the name in our calendar, but this per- 
son is a gentleman of merit. You have seen 
Wilford before this, have you not?” 

“ Yes, long since.” 

“ You are content with him?” 

“ Yes, father; with all my heart.” 

“And you are satisfied with his fortune?” 

“Heis rich in all that goes to make the man 
and gentleman, dear father; and you should 
know him, surely.” 

“T do know Wilford; but you did not men- 
tion him.” 

“ You did not afford me the opportunity to 
speak his name.” 

“And this is he of whom we have so long had 
hints?” 

“ The same, father.” 

“?Tis well, then, Helen. We accept your 
choice, but, mark me, for the present do not 
speak of us, in the matter; I have a plan of 
my own to carry out, as you may now suspect, 
and I desire that it may not be frustrated. Pre- 
serve your deportment towards him as if nothing 
had occurred out of the ordinary course of events. 
I wished to try how strongly you were attached 
to him, and I have also measured him, since I 
spoke with you.” 

“Who, Wilford ?” 

“Yes, my child. Think you, I would risk my 
Helen’s happiness, without some farther test, in 
hands unused to guide and cherish innocence 
and virtue sueh as she possesses $ Think you, 
after having held the helm so long, I would ven- 
ture placing it in hands unskilled or reckless, 
when the rocks and shoals might be in sight?” 

“Father! You have been all in all to me! 
Do as you will. I will still love you more than 
ever!” 

On the following day, at the appointed hour, 
Wilford made his appearance again at the re- 
sidence of the marquis. The entire manner of 
de Brandt was changed towards his guest. He 
was cheerful and polite, and the artist at once 
augured a good result to his hopes. 

“Wilford,” said the marquis, pleasantly, “TI 
have heard a good account of you, since last we 
met. Did you ever hear of one Noell, in Eng- 
land, a mariner, I think he was, in the employ of 
the British government ?” 

“T knew one Harry Noell, whom I met at 
Beachy Head, the keeper of the light-house, 
there.” 

« He had a daughter, did he not ?” 

“You are right, monsicur. A sweeter girl 
than Nelly Noell never breathed the ocean air. 
And brave she was,as well. They saved my 
lifo, monsieur, and [ should know them, surely !” 
said Wilford, gratefully. 
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“You have a portrait of the daughter, in your 
possession ?” = 

“Yes, monsieur ; and it is so like your own 
Helen, that I have more than once been tempted 
to present it to the marchioness, had I supposed 
she would have accepted it.” 

“J have heard your history of the picture, 
from the lips of a visitor to your studio, some 
months since; what became of this Noell and 
his child ?” 

“They perished in the ruins of their humble 


| dwelling, at Beachy Point, which was fired by 


the hand of malice.” 

“Ah, yes: I recollect. Wilford, do you still 
adhere to the position you assumed when I saw 
you, yesterday *"” 

“ Monsieur le marquis, I can only throw my- 
self upon your lenity. I know, full well, that 
the charms and the prospective fortune of your 
daughter are sufficient to command the love and 
aspirations of many who are high in station, and 
heavy in purse. Against these, I can only 
present a whole heart, a clear head, and an hon- 
esty of purpose.” 

“Which we accept, monsieur!” said the mar- 
quis, without further detention. 

The heart of Wilford was too full for reply, 
and de Brandt cut short the interview with a re- 
quest that he would forget his harshness, and call 
at his residence often. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
FAMILIAR FACES, 


We must now turn and follow the fortunes of 
the light-keeper and his daughter, from the time 
we left them, soon after their arrival in Europe. 
As we have already seen, Noell had removed the 
name of the yacht from the stern, and he had 
subsequently taken all the necessary precautions 
to destroy any other evidence of the place whence 
she hailed, or who she might belong to. As soon 
as he made the port where he designed to take 
her, he found a ready ‘purchaser for her among 
some smugglers, there, who paid him the full 
value for the Waif. He then went down to Lis- 
bon, thence to Madrid, and there we left him, 
with his gold and silver turned igto cash and 
bills of credit to a much larger amount than had 
ever before been seen. Assuming disguises 
for himself and child, for the time being, he 
travelled incognita for a long period, without de- 
termining what he should eventually do, or 
where he should settle. 

From time to time, as he watched the journals 
of the day, he noticed the various accounts given 
of his supposed death, at the time of the burn- 
ing of the light-house, and he found this forced 
hypothesis in regard to the fate of himself and 
his daughter a very convenient circumstance to 
favor his fature intentions. So he said nothing 
except to enjoin positive and unconditional se- 
crecy upon his daughter, who had never known 
any other authority, and who did precisely as 
she was bidden by her father, without regard to 
reasons or consequences. 

“ The captain and his friend must have escap- 
ed, and they must have been the parties who ap- 
plied the torch to the light-house,” said Noell, 
reading the account of the fire to his davghter 
“When we left the premises there was no fire in 
the building, except in the lamps at the cone, 
and as that portion of the light was wholly com- 
posed of glass and iron, it is not probable that it 
proceeded from that cause in any way. They 
probably committed this outrage from malice, 
since they had lost their booty, and we may 
meet the rascals, again, one day or another.” 

“T hope we may never see them, again, 
father,” said Nelly. 

“ Well, it may be so. Now, Nelly, I have told 
you what I have done, and how we are circum- 
stanced. We will make the best of it, and I 
desire to impress on your mind the importance, 
for the present, of our maintaining a strict dis- 
guise, and until the whole affair shall have been 
forgotten, lest unpleasant queries arise that might 
greatly jeopardise or embarrass me. I assume 
the responsibility of this act, alone, and you will 
continue to be guided and protected by me. 
Ask no unnecessary questions, be prudent con- 
stantly, and all will come out right, at last.” 

With this reasoning and this sort of parental 
appeal, Noell effectually quieted all apprehen- 
sions and doubts in Nelly’s mind, and they pro- 
ceeded to enjoy the means they had so suddenly 
become possessed of, in a rational but liberal 
manner. 

Fixing upon a permanent incognito, at last, 
Noell retired to the south of France and 
established himself, with his daughter, in re- 
tired but handsome quarters, where they began 
life, once more, upon a scale of ease and splendor 
that was nowhere rivalled in the vicinity. 

There dwelt in the immediate neighborhood, 
a lady of some substantial pretensions to beauty, 
who was well-known as a most estimable person, 
in all her relations, who was reported to be very 
wealthy, and whose style of living evinced that 
she had a goodly share of the world’s goods in 
herown right. This proved to be correct. She 
was the widow of a millionaire, who had been. 
dead some three or four years. Noell met her, 
and was struck with her ladylike bearing and 
her apparent good qualities, and he suddenly con- 
ceived the idea, as he had been a widower many 
years, and as he was now in a pecuniary condi- 
tion to set up such a domestic establishment as 
he might fancy, that he would take to himself a 
new wife—provided the lady mentioned should 
be agreeable to such an arrangement. 

Madame did not object to Noell, but, like a 
business-woman as she was, she made such in- 
quiries into his character as she could, without 
offence, and became satisfied that he did not seek 
her fortune, alone. His means were found to be 
ample, and she at length consented to change her 
name and condition. She married Noell, and 
the match proved a fortunate and happy union, 
in all respects. Their dispositions were not un- 
like each other’s, they were both largely inde- 
pendent in fortune, and the united wealth of the 
two was an enormous sum, the whole income of 
which it was impossible for them, reasonably, to 
expend. 

A magnificent chateau was purchased in the 
interior, and to this plaee the family retired to 





enjoy their splendid income. As Nelly became 
better acquainted with the usages of society, in 
the acquirement of the details of which she prov- 
ed an apt scholar, she was nermitted by her 
father to enjoy herself in her own way, and as 
best suited her own tastes. Such means were 
placed at her disposal as she required for a fash- 
ionable “privy purse,” and she dealt out her 
means with a liberal hand. 

She was especially fond of pictures; and at 
her father’s house she maintained a beautiful 
gallery of the works of the best ancient and 
modern artists, which she collected together, 
from time to time, as the opportunity presented. 
She often left home, attended by two or three 
servants, and visited Marseilles, Lyons, or even 
Paris, when in the mood, in search of gems of 
art in painting or sculpture. 

While at the latter city, on one occasion, she 
heard the name of Wilford mentioned as an 
artist from England, and one of great merit. 
Notwithstanding her father’s positive and re- 
peated caution and injunctions as to her conduct 
when away from his supervision, and although, 
at that time, it was all-important to Noell to 
preserve yet, for a while, his incognita, the im- 
petuous daughter resolved upon’ visiting the 
studio of Wilford, and to ascertain for hc rself 
whether his fame outran his abilities. 

Completely and thoroughly disguised, she 
called there and examined his efforts. Imme- 
diately after this, Wilford became acquainted 
with Marie—whose tender epistles and whose 
generous sentiments had so deeply interested 
him, it will be remembered. Then, asthe “lady 
in black” she appeared to him again, at his 
rooms, and with her own ears listened to his 


praises of, and his regrets for, the deceased and . 


lovely Nelly Noell! She saw her own portrait 
there, like a mirror before her, and which she 
would have purchased, at any price, but the 
artist would not part with it. Ah, how this 
flattered the veiled but lovely daughter of his 
benefactor. And time passed on. 

While Wilford sincerely thought that the 
ashes of the departed Nelly reposed beneath the 
scarred and fallen ruins of the light-house, this 
same Nell was flitting to and fro between her 
home and his studio—watching over him, direct- 
ly and indirectly, in acquiring fame and fortune. 
To her slight of hand was he indebted for the 
mysterious note found in his sketch-book ; the 
first he received from the subsequently known 
Marie. He never suspected her, however. To 
her influence he owed much of the success which 
attended his labors, too—for she lost no oppor- 
tunity of sending friends to him, when he most 
needed their patronage. Nevertheless, her plans 
were so adroitly managed that he was entirely 
ignorant of her existence, or her agency in the 
matter, and he lived on, ah, how unconscious of 
her secret devotion to him ! 


But, while he was in the midst of his labors in 
Paris, there arrived in the metropolis a meteor 
of rare brilliancy in the world of fashion. The 
praises of the new-comers were loud upon every 
lip, the fame of their extraordinary wealth and 
sumptuous mode of living spread in all directions, 
and Wilford found himself among the guests in- 
yived tu partake Of weir splendid nospitality. 

The still humble but aspiring artist had little 
taste for this sort of entertainment, for it was 
not only by far too expensive a medium of en- 
joyment for his purse, but he felt that the sphere 
for the present, was above him; and he would 
heave avoided mixing in such company, but for 
the unexpected and timely arrival of his friend 
Manfred from England. 

He responded to the invitation he had re- 
eeived, however, when he learned that his com- 
panion was to be present, and here he met with 
the only woman whom he had eyer seriously 
thought of loving. In Helen de Brandt—the 
daughter of the now famous marquis, he saw a 
being such as he had piciured that Nelly who was 
lost to him ; and he was vanquished, at sight of 
her singular resemblance to his ideal darling. 

We have already learned how he followed up 
this attraction, and how he was received by the 
daughter of the illustrious marquis; and this 
brings us again to the continuation of our story, 
and the development of our plot. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
APPROPRIATE DISCLOSURES. 


Tue de Brandts had returned to their estate on 
the Gironde. During their residence here, for a 
twelvemonth or more, they had been known by 
the title they had chosen when they came from 
the south—but, as the reader has already seen, 
this name was of course fictitious. It will have 
also been discovered that the widowed “ mar- 
quis,” who had been so fortunate as to fall into 2 
gold mine so suddenly, and who subsequently 
became united in marriage to the charming and 
wealthy Widow Dessaret, was only a marquis 
for (% time being, for his own purposes ; and 
that , he was in, fact none other than our long- 
missing and y@rthy acquaintance, Harry Noell, 
the AMiilom light-keeper. 

Hortense was the daughter of Madame Des- 
saret, and Helen was our identical “ Nelly,” a 
pet cog#omen corrupted by family usage for her 
real name. All this, as yet, was entirely un- 
known, however, except to the parties directly 
spoken of; neither Manfred nor Wilford enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion of the fact, and 
such had been the management of the so-called 
de Brandts (which was the family name of 
Madame Dessaret, prior to her first marriage), 
that the deception had proved entirely successful, 
from the beginning. 

From the very outset of her new career, in 
deed, from the hour when Wilford finally part- 
ed with Noell and his daughter, at the light, the 
father of Nelly had resolved—if they lived long 
enough—to bring about a union between the 
artist and his child. He learned the disposition 
of Nelly towards Wilford, and he felt, as soon 
as he became possessed of sufficient means to 
carry out his intentions at his leisure, that there 
would be no difficulty in consummating the hap- 
piness of two hearts that he was certain would 
affiliate, if the proper direction were given to 
his design. 





All the circumstances that subsequently occur- 
red, favored his plan. He knew that the public 
believed him dead. He took care to ascertain 
that the artist had adopted this belief, and his 
management aided to confirm this supposition, 
in his mind. He saw that it was then only ne- 
cessary to adopt a plausible incognita, and to 
preserve it, a while, to enable him to carry his 
scheme to a successful termination. 

He suffered his naturally heavy beard and 
profuse hair to go unshorn. He adopted an en- 
tirely different style of dress, and habit of speech. 
His manner became thoroughly changed, from 
the affable and easy ways of a seemingly care- 
less and inferior being, to the austere and stitf 
address of a harsh and authoritative military 
man, apparently. In his newly-adopted costume, 
he appeared much taller in stature, than usual ; 
and his generous style of living had the effect of 
rendering him corpulent, and much stouter in 
person than before. His whole mien was chang- 
ed, and the fact that Noell had been dead sevy- 
eral months (in Wilford’s opinion and belief), 
had the effect of warding off all suspicion as to 
his identity with any one he had ever known 
before. 

In addition to all this, it will be recollected that 
during the time that Wilford was domiciled at 
the light-keeper’s dwelling, he had been, up to 
the last very few days, entirely unconscious of 
anything in life. When he came to conscious- 
ness, finally, he found himself in a small, dark- 
ened room, attended by a gentle girl, and sub- 
sequently saw the form of a man about his bed- 
side. He had never had the opportunity to 
examine Noell’s lineaments, particularly, and 
really never knew his face and features very ac- 
curately, for, as soon as he was able to look at 
the daylight, Manfred took him away to better 
quarters. Thus it was not strange he should 
have been completely deceived as tothe identity 
of the wealthy and stately Marquis de Brandt, 
surrounded by his new wife and family and reti- 
nue, with the person of the poor widowed light- 
keeper of Beachy Head, whom, above all, he 
supposed in his heart had gone to his long and 
final home. 

So with Helen. The moment Wilford fixed 
his eyes upon the eldest daughter of the nominal 
“marquis,” at his levee in Paris, it will he re- 
membered that her resemblance to Nelly struck 
him so remarkably as to draw from him the ex- 
clamation “it is her very self!” Yet, when he 
saw her more fully developed form, her differ- 
ence of manner, her dark brown ringlets, and 
observed her polished manners, in addition to 
the fact that she spoke to him in a foreign tongue, 
with an apparent natural accent, the first im- 
pressions vanished, and he never in reality 
dreamed that she and Nelly Noell could be the 
same individual. Besides this, the circumstances 
that surrounded her, would alone have destroy- 
ed or annulled this belief. She was but one of 
two or three of the children of the marquis, who 
was a married man of immense wealth. Noell 
was a poor lone widower, with but a single 
child—as Wilfurd knew him—and all these 
things served to aid in completing the deceit. 

As we have said, the family of de Brandt had 
returned to their princely residence at la Realle, 
where, very soon after their arrival from Italy, 
they commenced making arrangements for quit- 
ting that portion of the world, having decided, 
thenceforward, to re-assume their proper name, 
and to pass the remainder of their life in Eng- 
land. The family mansion and its appointments 
were readily disposed of. The tenantry was 
continued, and as Noell’s funds were largely in- 
vested in stocks and government securities, 
there was little delay in his breaking up, and 
final removal from the chateau. 

Among other preparations, the former light- 
keeper, now no longer the “ marquis,” had pre- 
viously ordered the building of beautiful yacht, 
which was furnished after the exact model of 
the Waif, and which was in readiness for launch- 
ing when he quit la Realle. He had preserved 
drawings and the dimensions of his first vessel, 
from keel to truck, and the model was the same ; 
indeed, when he called to examine her, at last, 
before taking possession of her, he could not 
point out a single particle of change that he 
would have made, either in her hull, her rig, her 
color, or her finishings, so perfectly had his me- 
mory and his drawings served him, and so faith- 
fully had her builder finished and equipped her. 
She was christened the Wai/, without hesitation, 
and Nelly, when she came to see her, declared 
that she could not find a fault with the imitation, 
in any particular. 

Wilford had reached Paris again, after his 
brief absence at Venice and the south, where 
orders were awaiting him, in abundance. Man- 
fred had gone to England, once more, and it was 
clear, from his deportment, that he was perfectly 
well satisfied with the result of Ais trip on the 
Continent. He had been formally accepted by 
Hortense, and he would be united to her in 
marriage as soon as the requisite preliminaries 
could be arranged, at home. His father inter- 
posed no objection to the union of his son with 
the daughter of a live marquis, and preparations 
were forthwith put in train to consummate this 
event. 

In the meantime, neither Manfred nor Wilford 
knew anything about the real name and charac- 
ter of the “de Brandts,” except what they had 
seen, and what they had been permitted to learn 
in regard to them, abroad. The fruit was not 
yet ripe enough to pluck, in the opinion of Noell, 
and he was not quite ready for the denouement of 
his long-planned and thus far shrewdly-wrought 
scheme. é 

But the hour was approaching when the cur- 
tain must be withdrawn, and when the parties 
must see and know each other, precisely as they 
were in reality. Wilford kept himself busily 
employed at his easel, however ; for his patrons 
had increased, and he now had several pictures 
under way, that had been bespoken for months. 

He had not heard a word from “ Marie ”’ since 
his interview with her at the hotel in Venice, 
when she so frankly avowed herself to him, and 
offered him her hand and fortune. He did not 
much expect to hear anything further from that 
source, under the circumstances, and he set the 
affair down as a Parisian adventure that he 


should not forget, but to which he attached no 
particular importance. But Marie had not yet 
done with Alfred Wilford! She was 4 fearless 
intrepid woman, who, once resolved upon an 
measure, heeded no impediments, suffered ad 
adverse circumstance to deter her from carrying 
her final purpose to issue. Se had she planned 
in this affaire de ceur, and she followed up her 
enterprise with a determination and spirit worthy 
of all praise. 

Wilford was engaged as usual in his studio 
and had almost forgotten how beautifully the 
“beggar” had appeared to him, when he was 
suddenly aroused from his labors by the sound 
of a voice he could not mistake. 

“Bon jour, monsieur !” said the “ lady in 
black,” entering his room quietly, and approach- 
ing the easel where he was engaged. 

Wilford turned quickly about, and beheld the 
veiled figure of his generous patron, the pur- 
chaser of his Madonna. He did not feel at ease 
and was sorry she had called. But he was con 
pelled to be civil to his strange and eccentric 
customer, who had taken so deep an interest in 
his welfare. ; 

“Madame,” he said, “I feared, after our last 
interview, that you would scarcely honor me with 
another call.” 

“Am i not welcome, Wilford ?” 

“Madame! How can you be otherwise? 
You who have done me such solid service, and 
twho have evinced so lively an interest in my 
affairs ?”’ 

“Then you do not say you did not desire to 
meet me, again?” 

“T did not say so, madame, surely. But, to 
what—what particular circumstance am I now 
indebted for your present visit, if I may venture 
to ask ?” 

“My business will be briefly told. I have 
learned that you have been successful in your 
suit, Wilford. Ihear that you have been ac- 
cepted—your proposal to Helen de Brandt has 
been approved, I mean. Is the report correct ?” 

“In all candor, lady, I really think you should 
hardly press me for an answer to so delicate a 
question,” said Wilford, cautiously. 

“ Still, if I urge it, will you not answer yes or 
nov”? 

“ Will you give your reasons for this query ?” 
+ “Curiosity, if you please—or any other 
cause.” , 

“That would be insufficient. Yet I will not 
deny your appeal. I have reason to hope that 
my suit is, happily, progressing favorably.” 

“So I feared. Wilford, it is not too late. I 
have already so far forgotten the dignity and 
character of my sex as to open my heart to you, 
and propose a hand untainted, with a splendid 
fortune, for your acceptance. In your own 
country this would have seemed monstrous— 
but in France, it is not so peculiar or unnatural. 
You have declined the proposal, made in all 
confidence and honor, and you have shown me 
that you do not appreciate the offer.” 

“Madame, I am a thousand times grateful to 
you, for substantial evidence of your disposition 
towards me; but I have no heart to give you in 
exchange, and you surely could not seek a hand 
without a heart?” continued Wilford, seriously. 

“No, Wilford,no! You are right, and I have 
erred. Could it have been possible for me to 
have served you farther than it has already been 
my pleasure to do, I would gladly have done 
so. IfI ean now aid you, in any way, command 
me without hesitation.” 

“Madame, the kindness of yourself and other 
friends has placed me entirely above and be- 
yond any necessity for further pecuniary aid. 
My pictures kave commanded such prices that I 
have been able to live agreeably with my wishes, 
and I have already realized a sum that will place 
me beyond the reach of want, under any ordinary 
circumstances. I thank you for your kindness, 
and trust that you will continue to be my friend.” 

“Be happy, then. You do not know me, you 
have not seen my face, when I have communi- 
cated with you, and you lose nothing in fancy 
by your determination to reject me. Adieu! 
monsieur. May you be happier with your 
chosen Helen, than you could have been with 
Marie.” 

The speaker left, without another word; and 
Wilford felt greatly relieved as he head the 
door close behind her ! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE DUPLICATE YACHT. 


When the Waif was finally ready for sea, she 
was sent up the coast, in charge of a skilfal 
skipper employed by Noell, and arrived in safety 
off the mouth of the Seine. A more beautiful 
little craft had never been seen in French waters. 
She was jauntily dressed and her furniture and 
fittings were very elegant and substantial. Upon 
her sternin a gilded scroll appeared her name, 
like the original, and she was in all respects simi- 
lar in size, tonnage, color and appearance. 

Manfred had been over to England some 
weeks, but only temporarily ; and was now re- 
turning to Paris, where he had engaged to meet 
the “ marquis” and his family, who had recent- 
ly arrived there. The friends were in high glee, 
at the prospect before them, for they felt satistied 
that everything was now pretty well settled as 
regarded their future hopes with the de Brandts. 
As yet, they were entirely ignorant of what was 
in store for them, however! 

“Tam glad to see you, Manfred,” said his 
friend, as soon asthe latter called upon him. 
“How have you been, and how does your 
father’s family ?”’ 

“Well, all well, Wilford. Do you know, 
miboy, that I made a discovery, half an hour 
since ?”’ 

“No. What now ?”’ 

“You remember the pretty little yacht I pre- 
sented to your friend Noell, at Beachy Head ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, and a beauty she was, too.” 

“ What became of her *” 

“T don’t know, except that report gave out, 
at the time the premises of Noell were burned, 
that she had been spirited away by some one, 





and it was supposed that the two swindlers who 
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did the mischief there, were the purloiners, after 
they had applied the match. That is all I ever 
heard about her. Why?” 

“ She lies in the stream, off the river’s mouth.” 

« What !” 

“Jt is true. I have seen her, to-day.” 

“ You mean that you have seen something that 
resembles her, I presume,” said Wilford. 

“J mean just whatI say, miboy!” insisted 
Manfred. “I saw the Waif, my yacht that was, 
which I fitted up and sent down to Noell at the 
beach, two years ago, and more.” 

« Well, what did you do?” 

“Do? About what?’ 

“Why, what course did you take, when you 
discovered her ?” 

“ Due east, miboy, as near as I can calculate 
the ran from the quay to your studio! At any 
rate, I came straight here, and I think the Waif 
now lies off here, a mile or so to the westward.” 

“A truce to your nautical stuff, Manfred, and 
tell me if you did not institute proceedings, in 
some way, to seize her ?” 

“To seize her! What kind of a piratical dis- 
position do you imagine I possess? What 
should I seize her for ?”’ 

“ For, man! Why—if the two men ran away 
with her, that is, I mean, if they carried her off, 
or sailed her off, or whatever you term it, 
wouldn’t it be easy to catch the scoundrels, and 
bring them to punishment for their misdeeds?” 

“Why, miboy, do you suppose for one mo- 
ment that if those men took possession of her 
and put away from the beach in her, with the 
design of profiting by the movement, they would 
have kept her long? Do you imagine they 
would dare to make their appearance here, in 
such close contiguity to the scene of their‘rob- 
bery, in the vessel they had stolen? Of course 
not. They probably sold the Waif at the first 
opportunity; and the present owner thus comes 
honestly enough possessed of her. At any rate 
I do not feel disposed to question his right to her.” 

“Yes. But who is the owner? There could 
be no harm in asking the question.” 

“That is quite another thing, miboy. I did 
ask who owned her, and received for answer that 
it was not known who he was, only that he was 
a gentleman of fashion and fortune who had 
lately arrived at Paris, with his family.” 

“And you are certain it is the Waif?” 

‘(As sure as I am that you are Wilford, or that 
you ever saw the ‘lady in sables,’ miboy,” said 
Manfred, jocosely. 

“That reminds me, Manfred, of another meet- 
ing I have lately had with this incomprehensible 
being.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here, in Paris.” 

“Possible! She follows you, then, like a 
brother !”’ 

“T had tried to forget her, and hoped she 
would not annoy me. And yet,’ he continued, 
“she is exceedingly kind in speech, and ap- 
pears to be very submissive and resigned to her 
disappointment.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“ There you are ahead of me, again. I have 
never seen her face.” 

“Never—and have had half a dozen inter- 
views with her ?” 

“No. She has always been deeply veiled, ex- 
cept at Venice, and then she had an entire domi- 
no, covering her face, completely.” 

“This is romance, to be sare. 
want, this time ? 
you again ?”” 

“ She sought nothing new, I think. She was 
pleasant and talkative, as usual, and retired. 
But she is a singular being.” 

“Yes; and you will do well to be ridded of 
her. Had J been in your situation, I would have 
seen her face, at any rate.” 

“ How would you have done this ?” 

“Tnsisted upon her gratifying me, after so 
long a questionable acquaintance.” 

“And if she still refused ?” . 

“TI would have removed her domino, by force, 
if necessary.”” 

“ That would have been rude, Manfred.” 

“T would have seen her face, tell you, miboy.” 

“And so will J,” said Wilford, valiantly, “ if 
ever I meet with her, alone, again !” 

And he kept his word, too! 

“ Bat, Manfred,” he continued, “I want to 
have a look at the yacht. 
cab and go down.” 


What did she 
I thought she would not see 


Come, let us take a 
And the friends were soon 
at the Quai d’Orleans, below which lay the 
Waif in the stream. 

“How does she look, mihoy ?” 

“As natural as life, Manfred, upon my word,” 
exclaimed Wilford. “Ah, my little lady,” he 
continued, addressing himself to the boat, “ you 
and T ought to be acquainted, to be sure. We've 
been fust friends, together, if { remember right !”’ 

“So closely related on one occasion, at least,’’ 
said Manfred, good-humoredly, ‘that you 
couldn’t throw her o:F quite so readily as you 
manage to get rid of your other friend, the ‘ lady 
in black,’ eh ?” 

“Manfred,” said Wilford, resolutely, “ I am 
determined to know who owns this yacht, now.” 

“Proceed, miboy—proceed. And if you as- 
certa'n, just make a note on’t, for my benefit,” 

“Who's that?” said Wilford, pointing to a 
coarsely-dressed man, who was just leaving the 
quay in a small boat. 

“Gad, Wilford, [ can’t say, never having seen 
the gentleman before, to my kuowledge.” 

“Well. Do you perceive anything the mat- 
ter with my eyes ?” 

“Nothing, except that from your expression, 
I should say you had discovered a very large- 
Sized mare’s-nest, on a sudden.” 

“Well, if that isn’t Harry Noell yonder, I 
never saw him !” 

““ Who ?” 

“ Noell, the light-keeper.”” 

“Ha, ha! Come, miboy, we had better re- 
turm, You are getting excited Every pretty 
wo nan you meet is a Nelly, and every man you 
seein a blouse is Harry Noell! Look sharp, 
that you don’t play at this sort of hide-and-seek 
in Helen’s presence. Come!” 

“No. I will satisfy myself who that man is 
at all events.” 


The man in the gray blouse was taken straight 





to the yacht. The foresail was immediately 
flung out, and the Waif proceeded away down 
the river, 

Wilford was ready to swear, almost, that he 
had seen Harry Noell, that day. But his friend 
laughed the idea out of him, and they returned 
from the quay as wise as they came. 

Notwithstanding the jests of Manfred, it was 
Harry Noell they had thus met with. He saw 
the young men examining the yacht, and calling 
to a waterman jumped into his boat and was put 
aboard the Waif. He immediately ordered the 
skipper to fall down the river a mile or two, for 
the purpose of getting away from further present 
observation. He returned to his lodgings at 
evening, enjoying the sensation he thought he 
had caused, in the highest degree. This, too, 
was a part of his as yet unfinished scheme, to be 
completed, anon. 

On the succeeding evening, just as Wilford 
had prepared to visit the ‘‘ marquis” and his 
family, his servant brought him the following 
note, which he said had been left at the door a 
moment previously. 


“A friend of Mr. Wilford’s, who has just ar- 
rived in town, would be glad to have him call 
immediately at his hotel, Leon de’ Or, on es- 
pecial business. His friend will leave Paris 
shortly, and will detain him but a few minutes. 

“ Nine, P.M. Room 56.” 


As it was still quite early—for Paris hours— 
Wilford pocketed the note, and ordered his car- 
riage at once to the Hotel du Leon d’Or. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE TRIPLE APPARITION. 

Ix a retired but beautifully farnished apart- 
ment of the hotel mentioned, there sat a lady 
whose age was uncertain because her face could 
not be seen. She had recently arrived in Paris, 
and was but little acquainted there, it was thought. 

The room she, now occupied was contiguous 
to a similar apartment that opened into this, and 
both were similarly appointed. The connecting 
door stood open, and the light could be seen from 
either. She half reclined upon @ small sofa or 
divan which stood aside near this door, and her 
form indicated her to be a lady not over five-and- 
twenty—perhaps younger. She wore a masque 
that completely hid her features from view, and 
she seemed to be anxiously awaiting some one’s 
arrival—when the outer door opened and the at- 
tendant announced : 

“ Monsieur Wilford.” 

“Show him in, Louis,” said the lady, at once. 

And our young artist stepped into the room. 

He had rather suspected this—at the last mo- 
ment befure he reached the hotel, but it was too 
late for him to recede with decency. As he an- 
ticipated, he discovered in the person who now 
had “special business” with him, the masked 
figure of the “lady in sables.” 

“You came reluctantly, Wilford,” she said, 
in asortof melancholy tone. “Isee you are not 
pleased. “I regret this, for the present meeting 
will be our last one, I presume.” 

“ That will be entirely as you elect, madame,” 
replied Wilford. “ I did not think it was your 
summons that called me here, to-night, when I 
received your note; but Iam here, and will take 
your commands with pleasure, since we are now 
mutually aware of the relations we bear to each 


other.” 
“ You have resolved, Alfred Wi'ford, to wed 


the daughter of a man whom you suppose to be 
noble,”’ continued the lady, with emphasis. 

“ I am aflianced to the Lady Helen de Brandt, 
madam,” responded Wilford, proudly. 

“| know it, monsieur. She is the daughter of 

he Marquis de Brandt.” 

“ You are right.” 

“You are sure she is the daughter of a mar- 
quis, Wilford ¢” 

“ Yes—yes, madame.” 

“Then you are very easily cajoled, my young 
friend.” 

* Cajoled !”’ 

“ Yes, that is the word I used.” 

“And how, pray ?” 

“ The father of Helen is no marquis at all, 
Wilford. His name is an assumed one—that is 
all,” continued the masque, coolly. 

“This is monstrous, madame! What can be 
your object, in thus attempting to tantalize me, 
Icannot tell. But—” 

“_—’sh—Alfred Wilford! Listen to what I 
have to say, for your own good,” added the “‘ lady 
in sables.” 

“ Not a marquis!” muttered the painter. 

“ You are noble, Wilford. Noble in heart, 
noble in person, noble in purpose, noble in 
genius and talent and worth—a natural noble- 
man, fashioned by his hand who alone can create 
nobility. Iam no prophetess, no seer, Wilford ! 
I repeat it, the father of Helen is not a marquis, 
or the descendant of a marquis.” 

“Do you know this, —or do you only sus—’ 

“1 suspect nothing, monsieur. On my honor, 
as alady and a Christian, as your friend and 
well-wisher, | assure you I know of what I speak” 

“He is wealthy—honorable—is he not ¢” 

“He is. But you have been deceived, I say. 
Will you tamely submit to this ?” 

“T really, really am greatly obliged.’ 

“Pshaw! It is too late for compliments, 
Wilford. Let us talk like reasonable beings, 
who appreciate each other. Tell me, Wilford,” 
she continued, “ had the poor beggar-girl of the 
Pont des Fleurs possessed all the charms of this 
beauteous Helen (as you deem her), could you 
have stooped to her condition, and taken her to 
your arms, though she loved you as few women 
ever learn to love? If Marie, whose face you 
could not see, were even quite as pleasant to 


look upon ; if Marie had devoted her life to you, | 


and would have died to serve you, could you 
have smiled upon her graciously in return? If 
the poor lizht-keeper’s child, who watched at 
your fevered bedside, and wiped away the sweat 
drops as they oozed from your aching brow; if 
poor Noell’s darling daughter still existed, and 
should own fer love for you; still would you 
turn to the child of this false marquis, and claim 
his Helen as your bride ?” 

“ You speak at random, lady. Noell has gone 
to his last home—” 

“ And if he lived ?” 





“Ah! Jf he lived, and if his Nelly lived; I 
should not now be here, perhaps.’ 

“But if she lived, if Nelly still were living, 
you would not discard the daughter of the mar- 
quis, surely, Wilford ?”’ said the lady, bitterly. 

“O, this is useless rant, madame. I cannot 
say what I might do if miracles can be perform- 
ed in Paris.” 

“ Ah, Wilford, there are stranger things in 
heaven and earth than may be dreamed in your 
philosophy! Noell still lives, monsieur !’’ 

At the utterance of these last words, which 
the lady delivered in a measured and prophetic 
tone, young Wilford sprang to his feet, and 
nearly fainted from the shock they occasioned 
him . 


“Not dead! You are certain of this, too?” 

“As sure as I am that I now speak to the liv- 
ing Wilford.” 

“ And—Nel—Nelly !” almost screamed the 
youth, in his terrible excitement, “ Nelly isn’t 
dead, either ?” 

“‘ Noell’s danghter lives; monsieur!” said the 
woman, promptly. " 

Alfred Wilford gasped, and fell heavily to the 
floor. 

* Quick !” cried the affrighted masque, to her 
attendant at the door; “some water, wine— 
quick, Louis!” 

The servant instantly brought restoratives, 
raised the artist up, and saw the indications of 
returning consciousness as his mistress re-enter- 
ed the apartment, and waived him to retire. 
When Wilford came to himself again, the lady 
in sables was gone ; and in her place at his side, 
with soothing and gentle words, there stood the 
poor beggar-girl of the Pont des Fleurs. 

‘‘T hope that monsiecur is better,” she said, in 
a@ sweet and gentle accent. ‘Marie is always 
near you, Wilford, when you are in trouble.” 

The painter looked up, passed his hand over 
his eyes, and saw before him the figure of the 
poor girl whom he had befriended on the bridge, 
at midnight. Then recovering his speech, he 
cried out : 

“Whence do you come ?” 

“Marie is near you,” she said. 
alarmed.” 

He gazed at her a moment, as if recovering 
from some dreadful dream ; there was the same 
dress, the miserable cloak and hood, the form, 
the voice, the accent, the plaintive sound he had 
once heard befgre, and never had forgotten ; and 
he was wild in his excitement. 

“Who are you, woman?” he muttered. 

“ Marie—your friend.” 

“ Where is she? What has become of her?” 

“Your patron? She has gone. Be calm— 
you will see her no more. She did wrong to 
tease you thus. She will not return.” 

‘Let me see her. I will see her!” he con- 
tinued, starting up fiercely. ‘“ Bring her back! 
What means this cursed jugglery and imposi- 
tion? WhereamI? Are you not Marie?’ 

“ Yes, ieur—your t friend.” 

“Are you not she? The beggar, Marie, and 
she are one. Youve Maevia—you ara my tor 
mentor! Take off the mask; remove this 
ghostly cloak!” continued Wilford, furiously, as 
he seized the beggar’s arm, and wrested the 
hood from her face. ‘I will see your face, at 
cost of life!” 

The cloak and bonnet fell upon the carpet, 
and there, before his astounded gaze, with all 
her gentle innocence and beauty, in her simple 
home attire, stood Nelly—Noell’s child ! 

This was too much for the nerves of Alfred 
Wilford; he looked but once, reeled forward, 
and-fell headlong into the arms of the lady’s at- 
tendant, who at that moment sprang to his mis- 
tress’s side. 

“Raise him upon the sofa, Louis ; it is only 
temporary faintness; he will quickly recover. 
Here, place this to his nostrils; there—sh !— 
that will do. Be prudent, Louis; silent! Com- 
prennez vous?” 

The servant nodded, and Nelly disappeared. 
A moment afterwards, Wilford was taken qui- 
etly to his carriage, which was in waiting at the 
door, and, attended by Louis, he was at once 
conveyed to his lodgings, and safely bestowed 
for the night. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 





“ Wuo is that charming looking girl that is 
dancing with Lieutenant Mowbray ?” inquired 
Hal of his friend Caswell, who was at that mo- 
ment intently eyeing her through an eye-glass as 
she glided so gracefully down the merry cotillon, 
while her partner seemed perfectly on tiptoe with 
delight as he bore the fair creature upon his arm 
to the upper drawing room. 

“ At any rate,” replied Caswell, “the lieuten- 
ant is completely ‘smashed,’ as we should say 
in vulgar phraseology. Did you see how intent- 
ly he looked into her eyes, and how obsequiously 
he bowed an assent to her proposals? There’s 
no chance for us, Hal; the beautiful Juliette is 
undoubtedly lost now—the heiress will soon be 
pledged to that fellow.” 

“ Pray tell me, Caswell, who is Juliette Mor- 
ris? I’ve heard there’s a history attached to her 
which reads rather romantically. Do tell me if 
you know anything of it ?” 

“IT merely know that she is the adopted daugh- 
ter of General Morris. Report says that some 
years ago, the general had a graceful and accom- 
plished daughter, who was smitten by a severe 
malady and died very suddenly ; that the general 
and his lady grew frantic under their bereave- 
ment, refusing all consolation and shutting them- 
selves out from all society. But that the follow- 
ing year they were induced to take a journey in 
their own carriage, to try the effect of new scene- 
ry upon their disquieted hearts ; that a little 
playful schoolgirl was frolicking in front of the 
hotel where they stopped, who bore a striking 
resemblance to their daughter ; that she too had 
auburn ringlets, a sunny face and a merry heart, 
just like their own Juliette ; that they summoned 
the little blushing girl to their apartment and 





prevailed on her to take a seat in their carriage 
to show them the spot where she lived; that it 
proved to be the humble residence of a hard- 
working farmer, whose wife was busily plying 
the little wheel, spinning flax to make her Julia 
a homespun dress ; that there were but two chil- 
dren, Jared and Julia, the brother being some 
years the senior of his sister. 

“How the strange proposition was made to 
adopt this only and dearly loved daughter by 
General Morris, what promises were pledged, 
and what inducements held forth that it lay in 
their power to transform the rustic Julia into a 
dainty little toy, to clothe her in silk and edu- 
cate her in a palace, and eventually to marry 
her to a nobleman and bequeath heaps of dollars 
to her as a dowry; how the old farmer could 
have his mortgages paid off, and his little red 
house repainted and newly shingled. I say, how 
far such intimations went to reconcile the couple 
to part with their daughter, we may infer from 
the result rather than any positive statement 
transmitted to us ; for after considering General 
Morris’s proposal for the space of three months, 
they acceded to it, and Julia assumed the sobri- 
quet of Juliette, laid aside her rustic garb and 
went to reside in the palace. 

“The child was at first delighted with the 
change ; but by-and-by the inmates of the little 
red house used to appear to her in dreams, and 
these re-awakened sentiments of filial affection 
were always greatly increased by the reception 
of occasional letters from brother Jared, describ- 
ing the new aspect of the cottage, and the prob- 
ability that before they should. meet she would 
have a new sister-in-law to love; for Jared 
thought of attempting to make good his sister’s 
loss. 
“ But Juliette did not always promptly reply 
to these letters. Mrs. Morris had a shade of 
jealousy about her mothership, and endeavored 
by every possible stratagem to divert her darling 
from dwelling upon the picture of her childhood’s 
home. Still, some outbursts of natural affection 
would manifest themselves, and when a letter 
came saying ‘ that her father had died and Jared 
was married, and her mother yearned to see her 
own daughter,’ Juliette grew wild with anguish, 
and would weep in defiance of being thought 
silly by her foster parents. 

But Juliette had a tasteful little room which 
she called her own—she often sat there and med- 
itated. She felt she was under great obligations 
to her rich parents, but then she felt there was a 
vacuum, a sentiment, a sort of undefinable want 
which another object might fill. She was at this 
very time mentally asking herself, “ what does 
the lieutenant think of me?’ for budding wo- 
manhood at sixteen cannot stand the glances of 
adoration without returning similar ones where 
a mutual interest is enkindled. Again she sat 
abstracted, and thought followed thought so rap- 
idly, Juliette was not at all impressed with the 
flight of time. ‘‘ If he does not think of me more 
than others,” was her mental cogitation, “ why 
did he look so imploringly in my face and press 
me, and whisper, ‘to-morrow I shall see you 
again, my dear.’ And then if his love is awak- 
ened, what claim have I to it? A false position 
is mine. How ill-suited is a poor farmer’s 
daughter to connect herself with the elegant, fas- 
cinating and high-born Lieutenant Mowbray. 
And what if when engaged my poor old mother 
should appear in her homespun garb and call 
me her child ; or my rustic brother should bring 
a rough looking, uncouth maiden with him who 
should call me sister; how would my mortified 
feelings be over-tasked, and his sensibilities 
shocked ?” 

And as she was thus ruminating, a summons 
came for Juliette to answer to the inquiry of a 
stranger who desired to see her. It was Aer mother ; 
and she called her child, and caressed her, and 
pressed her tenderly to her heart, and wept just 
as lady mothers would weep in drawing rooms ; 
and Juliette started back from her embrace, for 
the bell rang and Lieutenant Mowbray had 
called, and as he passed the stranger in the hall 
he saw the features bore a strong resemblance to 
Juliette’s, and suddenly there flashed into his 
mind that he had seen the mother of the lovely 
girl, and then he remembered a strange mystery 
hung about her history; but he saw his lovely 
idol turn repulsively away, and a feeling of 
shame suffused her cheeks, lest he should catch 
the fact and turn from her forever; and to shut 
out her mother was not so dreadful to her as to 
lose an interview with her lover ! 

Lieutenant Mowbray did not then offer him- 
self to Juliette, as she had hoped. He felt that, 
much as he adored the fair face, he wanted a 
sincere heart. His fears were awakened lest 
vanity and foolish fashion had gained a lodge- 
ment in Juliette’s breast. His interview was 
tender and affectionate ; but it was not all the 
fair girl craved to meet her love. That was an 
enigma to her. Surely she knew he did not re- 
cognize the scene in the hall, nor spy the features 
of her mother. But were you quite sure of this, 
Juliette? If so, what means that letter which 
reads thus, directed to ‘‘ Miss Juliette Morris,” 
with the lieutenant’s stamp upon its seal. 


“My dear friend, yesterday I should have 
written my beloved friend; but the emotions 
which then swayed my purposes are changed to 
day. Yet, Juliette, I must confess to you I 
have loved you as I never did any other human 
being, and there have been moments when I 
longed to make the declaration to you; but my 
desire to evade nothing and conceal nothing, de- 
terred me. I have no boast of ancestry; my 
parents are poor, humble and obscure, but hearts 
as worthy beat beneath humble roofs as chose 
who inhabit gilded palaces. I have longea to 
tell you that in my childhood the pattering rain 
at midnight gave a sweet lullaby to my slumbers 
in a lowly attic ; that my boyhood was spent in 
toiling to support my parents, and that my man- 
hood still acknowledges a claim they make upon 
me, which I am proud to own while they call me 
their son. But, Juliette, I am convinced you 
would be mortified to be their daughter; you 
could not honor nor respect their gray hairs; I 
could not take you to the lowly paternal man- 
sion to receive their blessing, and so you cannot 








be my wife, which I had fondly hoped would 
have been your appellation, Nobody should love 
another who despises the parent who bore them 
and kindly watched over their opening years. 
It is with deep pain I wrote the above; but, 
Juliette, I wish you to understand I am no rude 
coquette who would trifle with your affections, 
but an honest lover, who feels himself obliged to 
offer an explanation for the attentions I have 
rendered you. It only remains for me to bid 
you farewell, hoping you may reflect upon the 
true parental obligation, and one day become 
attached to a man to whom your mother’s pres- 
ence may not be a mortification ; for we are all 
equal in the sight of Heaven, if pure in heart, 
let our outward condition be what it may. Still 
your friend, G. Mowsray.” 


Years passed on and there were sad traces of 


| Suffering upon the features of Juliette ; society 


had lost its charm; there was a languid utter- 
ance, an invalid step, a morbid melancholy, which 
no efforts of General or Mrs. Morris could dis- 
pel. Feeling constantly disappointed in their 
hopes, it was natural their affections should wane, 
for the true maternal instinct is seldom found in 
a foster parent. 

At length Juliette proposed to return to the 
little red house of her childhood. She longed to 
unburden her sorrows and yield herself up to the 
luxury of disappointed love. And she had no 
fears of a welcome reception, she had no dread 
of coarse manners, or of laying drawing 
room etiquette so far as it was and 
hollow. She had pondered so long upon Lieu- 
tenant Mowbray’s letter, that she had become re- 
generated by its contents, and Juliette Morris 
was no more seen in the fashionable world, or 
admired as the daughter and heiress of General 
Morris. Her foster parents felt they never had 
but one true daughter; and Juliette felt she had 
only true parents who dwelt in her childhood’s 
home. 

And where was Liew t Mowbray ? Among 
the choicest of his papers there was one note which 
he esteemed as sacred. It was the penitent con- 
fession of folly which Juliette had sent to him in 
reply to his letter. There was something so 
touchingly beautiful in its appeal, so entirely 
frank in its disclosure, so condemnatory of her 
own conduct and so noble in her surrender, that 
many a time had the lieutenant repentet himself 


_ of his haste and resolved to throw himself upon 


her love. That he lived on indifferent to her 
history or uninterested in her fate, we may not 
fairly infer; for Juliette’s return to her rural 
home created quite a sensation in the fashionable 
circles where she had moved, 

Most people, however, commiserated with her 
foster parents, called her conduct ungrateful and 
unnatural, and trusted people would learn a les- 
son thereby, never to transplant a weed hoping 
to make of it a blooming flower. But for poor 
Juliette little sympathy was. manifested ; she, 
who had struggled so long with suppressing her 
natural instincts; who had been educated to be- 
lieve that rank and fashion take the precedence 
command more admiration than the spring vio- 
let or the little heath blossom that is sheltered 
in the lowly valley ; and who, having acted her 
part as thus directed, and resisted her nobler in- 
stincts, and thus returned heart-broken like the 
delicate flower nipped by the untimely frost ; for 
this poor, crushed, bleeding heart, the world of 
fashion had no pity, and what wonder is it, if 
Juliette quitted it in disgust ? 

Lieutenant Mowbray had a love for the sim- 
plest rural pleasures. He delighted to roam in 
forests, to watch the last rays of the setting sun, 
to climb mountains, and with his gun and faith- 
ful dog to kill the game and dress it in the rude 
cabin. It was on one of these expeditions two 
or three years after he had abandoned Juliette, 
that he found himself on the back side of a com- 
fortable farm house just as twilight came on. He 
called at the door to ascertain if he could be 
lodged there for ‘the night. The busy hum of 
the little wheel was swiftly performing its evolu- 
tions, yet a voice was heard above its monoto- 
nous hum, saying, “ Yes, mother, I learned a 
great deal there, for I was taught to discipline 
my affections.” 

The words fell upon Lieutenant Mowbray’s 
ears; the sentiment entered his heart. It was 
the voice of Juliette ; he had found her mountain 
home; again he recognized the stranger woman 
whom he met in the palace; but Julia was not 
ashamed of her now. There was a shriek and 
Julia looked into his face and swooned in his 
arms. ‘The mother looked on in amazement, 
but when the silence was broken, and the two 
hearts that had loved each other during the whole 
period of separation again met, shall we tell how 
deeply Julia blushed, and how, when the causes 
of those blushes were understood, her spirit re- 
sumed a blitheness which it had not felt for years, 
and her soul a peace from which it had long been 
estranged. 

No duty was now irksome, no task difficult, 
no condition mean, where true worth fesided, 
and from that little red cottage there went up a 
voice of praise and thanksgiving. 

There was a consummation of the holy bands 
of wedlock. Lieutenant Mowbray conveyed his 
bride to the rustic home of his parents, where the 
proceeds of his toiling manhood had given them 
every rational comfort. ‘‘ And now,”’ said he to 
Julia, “ bestow upon thy mo.her the same enjoy- 
ments with which I have furnished my parents ;”” 
but as they returned back to give the bounty and 
receive the blessing, the worn spirit of the affec- 
tionate mother had dropped its hold upon the 
frail tenure of life, and all that affection could 
now do was to raise two marble shafts in yonder 
grassy mound, whereon were two simple inscrip- 
tions commemorating the humility and purity of 
spirit which was now transferred to the society 
of saints and angels above. 

Jared was left with his devoted wife to occupy 
the same paternal roof and till its broad acres ; 
and Licutenant Mowbray bore away a treasure 
which he more highly prizes every day he pos- 
sesses her, and General and Mrs. Morris have 
since asked the privilege to eall the beautiful 
bride their own daughter; so she will undoubt- 
edly become the rich heiress after all her varied 
discipline. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAITH’S SYMPATHIES. 
SY wn. R. LAWRENCE. 

The sympathies of Faith 
Harmoniously flow 

Around the inward, secret pulse, 
Of human hearts below. 

Extraneous songs arive! 
Seraphic, sweet and free; 

And float through ether infinite, 
Eternity’s vast sea. 


Eestatic joy pervades— 
Elysian in its power— 

That soul whose faithful sympathies 
O’errule the fleeting hour. 

Whose sombre pinions float 
Athwart the cloud and shade, 

Till brighter, purer, fairer yet, 
Their outward guise is mace. 


Faith's spirit over earth’s 
Material prison walls, 

Holds sway with warmer, deeper love, 
Than round the skeptic falls. 

The cloud-land opes to view, 
Inpearled in rosy light, 

Dispelling e’en the darkest shades 
Of immaterial night. 
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THE LADY IN THE OMNIBUS. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


~~ 





. 

Acr first, scene first of this little drama—a 
street in a pleasant surburban town ; time—a 
dark, stormy evening ; the hour—between nine 
and ten; dramatis persone—a merry party of 
about a dozen persons, consisting of both ladies 
and gentlemen, who have just left the house of 
a friend, and are crossing the village square. A 
drizzling rain is falling, but judging by the mer- 
ry voices and shouts of laughter, it does not 
dampen the spirits of the party. 

By the aid of lanterns carried by some of the 
party, they have just succeeded in crossing the 
muddy street, when the roll of an omnibus is 
heard in the distance. 

“There, Mr. Tremor,” says one of the party, 
“you can ride to the city, it will save you a long 
muddy walk.” 

“Ts that omnibus going directly to the city?” 
inquired the person indicated, the only one of 
the party whose home did not lic within a stone’s 
throw. 

“ Yes, directly in,” is the reply; “and very 
fortunate for you, as you will not accept any of 
our invitations to pass the night.” 

“ I should be very happy to do so, but business 
forbids.” 

‘The omnibus is still at some little distance, but 
its lights are plainly seen. 

“ We will stop the coach for you,”’ says one, go- 
ing into the middle of the street, swinging his 
lantern over his head, then setting it down on the 
ground, as if a railroad train were expected in- 
stead of a peaceful suburban omnibus. Anoth- 
er, a tall, stout man, stands out in the middle of 
the street, holding his lantern over his head at 
arm’s length, while the rest of the party stand 
on the sidewalk, almost convulsed with laughter 
at the merry jokes passing from one to the oth- 
er, and all this parade to stop the coach for one 
passenger. 

The omnibus comes nearer and nearer; the 
driver, by the aid of the lanterns, sees a number 
of dark figures on the sidewalk, and is already 
counting them up at ten cents a head. He 
comes nearer ; he stops. 

“ How many will your omnibus carry ?” says 
one. 

“As many as can get in,” was the safe and 
true reply. 

One of the gentlemen with a lantern then es- 
corts the only person who is to patronize the 
coach that night, and leading him very carefully 
to the steps, calls out to the driver: 

“Driver,” says he, “this is an exceedingly 
lonesome man. I hope you will be very careful 
of him, and leave him safe at his door.” 

He thrust his friend in, the driver closed the 
door, looked at the merry party still standing on 
the sidewalk, betraying not the most distant in- 
tention of crowding his vehicle that night, and 
half amused and half provoked, drives on. The 
party, with merry joke and laugh, pass on to 
their homes, and Mr. Tremor rolls on to the city 
in the coach into which he had been so curiously 
ushered, his only companion a female, closely 
wrapped in a blanket shawl. Here we will leave 
them while we introduce our readers to Mr. 
Tremor. 

He was a young man of talent and genius; a 
good thinker, a good talker, and an agreeable 
companion, for on no subject, literature, science 
or politics, was he ever known to be at fault. 
Among the associates with whom he had just 
parted, and with whom it was his pleasure to 
meet once a week during the winter months, he 
was beloved and respected. 

There was one thing which he gloried in, but 
for which his associates never cvased to give 
him their unfeigned and deepest pity, though he 
always assured them it was wholly uncailed for. 
He was a bachelor. He made it his boast that 
he could go when he pleased, and where he 
pleased. If he stayed out late at night, there 
was no one to reproach him when he came 
home. If he chose to sit up at night to read or 
write, no little responsibility annoyed him with 
its midnight cries. If he chose to travel, he had 
but to take his valise in his hand, go to the de- 
pot, and away at half an hour’s notice. He had 
no trouble with trunks, rivalling a suburban vil- 
la in size, and surrounded by a body guard of 
bandboxes. No one had claims upon Ais purse 
for silk dresses, loves of bonnets, frocks for lit- 
tle Fanny, or caps for Charlie; he was never 
called upon for a new carpet for the parlor, be- 
cause the old one was geiting decidedly shabby, 
and Mrs. P. had a nice new Brussels, and he 
could afford it as well as Mr. P. And more than 
all, he never was asked when he went away of a 
morning, to step into the provision store, and 
send home a joint of meat, a bunch of turnips 
a cabbage, or a string of onions; he never was 
annoyed by being told that the flour was all out, 











and there was not a potato in the house. O, 
no, he had none of these troubles, he was fully 
sensible of his blessings; he knew he was a 
happy man. 

True, his associates pretended to pity him, 
but he could see through it all—it was sheer 
envy. They told him of the pleasure of having 
some one to share their joys and sorrows; they 
would not give a cent to travel without their 
better halves ; if they saw a fine landscape, they 
wished for some one to enjoy it with them ; and 
the annoyances of travel, if shared by a wife, 
were lightened of half their terror; as to the 
trunks and bandboxes, such things must be ex- 
pected, the dear creatures could not be expected 
to go without their finery, and, indeed, they did 
not wish them to do it; they liked to see them 
look pretty and genteel, and were willing to pay 
the penalty. 

But he insisted that a male companion was 
just as good, if you wanted one to share in the 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature, and they 
were a vast deal less trouble, for they would 
take care of themselves. Of course, he had the 
best of the argument. But sometimes when he 
left the pleasant homes of his friends, where 
they seemed so happy in each other’s love and 
affection, for his long walk or ride to the city, 
and then went to his lonely room at his board- 
ing house, it may be his heart suggested the 
contrast ; but if so, it was never known, or he 
was well satisfied; he was a highly-favored 
man. 

But yet his state of single blessedness did by 
no means free him from care; pretending to be 
so free to come and go, no house to look after, 
no family to call upon him, no children to worry 
him, to disturb his nights and fret his days; yet 
his time was more taken up than that of any 
married man of his acquaintance. So beset was 
he with business, he never could get to bed at 
proper hours ; he had little time for recreation, 
for business hurried him from day to day, from 
week to week. His friends had long evenings 
at home, nothing to do but lounge on the sofa, 
read to their wives, or piay with the children ; 
but he was always busy; his bachelorship se- 
cured him not from care and the pressure of 
business. 

Yet it must be owned that his friend had 
erred when he had spoken of him as a lonesome 
man ; he was never lonesome, a mind well culti- 
vated and fond of books need never be lonely, 
and Mr. Tremor, though a bachelor, was not 
what might be called a lonesome man. But we 
have left him a long time in the omnibus with 
his female companion. 

The lady, somewhat alarmed by the noise 
which had preceded his entrance, had with- 
drawn herself to the farthest part of the coach. 
Mr. Tremor thought he would speak to her, and 
let her know that he was not so very formidable 
a person, though his advent into the coach had 
been accompanied with so much noise. So, af- 
ter seating himself, he looked towards the cor- 
ner where she was seated, and said in his bland- 
est tones : 

“It is a very stormy evening, madam.” 

This of course was no news, but it served to 
break the ice. She replied in the affirmative, 
and then there was silence. He noticed in the 
few words she had spoken that her voice was 
soft and musical; he thought he would like to 
hear it again. He thought a moment. 

“Twas not aware,” said he, ‘‘that a coach 
left for the city at this hour.” 

“Tt has run at this hour every evening,” she 
replied, “for about a month.” 

“And will continue to do so through the 
winter ?” 

“‘T presume so,” she replied. 

“It will be a great accommodation to me,” 
said Mr. Tremor. 

There was another pause. There was a light 
in the coach ; the lady had withdrawn her veil, 
which on his entrance was thrown over her face. 
Mr. Tremor had now a good view of her fea- 
tures. It was a pretty, interesting face; but 
then he had seen prettier; he was not at all 
struck by it. She wore a thick blanket shawl 
closely wrapped around her person, a straw bon- 
net with a blue ribbon upon it; nothing peculiar 
in her dress, certainly. True, there was a grace 
in her figure in the very position in which she 
sat in the coach, which he could not help notic- 
ing ; but then he had seen figures as graceful 
before. Her voice, he must own; was soft and 
musical, but then he had heard a hundred others 
as much so; but yet he liked to hear it notwith- 
standing. She seemed rather unwilling to be 
drawn into conversation, which was however 
but natural, as he was a stranger. 

Their ride was at an end; the coach drew up 
before the office door; Mr. Tremor alighted, 
and very politely assisted his companion to ,do 
the same. The street was very muddy; she 
was in a manner obliged to take the hand he 
offered for her assistance, and he could not help 
noticing that hers was small and beaatifully 
shaped. He was, it must be owned, very ob- 
serving for a bachelor ; but where was the young 
lady going at this hour? thought Mr. Tremor. 
While he was thus thinking, a boy of about 
thirteen, who had evidently been waiting for the 
coach, walked off with the lady in question, and 
he was left alone in the street. 

A week passed, during which Mr. Tremor, 
spite of himself, often thought of the lady in 
the omnibus. A week, and the evening that he 
was to meet with his friends again arrived. He 
thought he would take the coach out, though 
being a man of business habits, he generally 
preferred the cars; but the coach would carry 
him nearer the place of destination, and if the 
thought did cross his mind that perhaps she 
might be in it, of course it had nothing to do 
with his decision. But she was not there. He 
passed a pleasant evening with his friends, and 
at the same hour as the week previous, be stood 
in the square waiting for the coach. 

But this night the coach was nearly full, and 
he was obliged to take a seat near the door. He 
looked around ; there in the same corner, in the 
same position, in the same shawl and bonnet, 
precisely as she sat and looked the week before, 
sat the lady he wished—though he had not 
owned it—to see. 





How provoking he could not speak to her. 
A rough, coarse-looking man was sitting beside 
her, her veil was drawn over her face, and she 
had not even looked up since he entered the 
coach. There was little said by the passengers 
during their ride, and in due time they stopped 
before the office door. 

Mr. Tremor jumped out, but stationed himself 
at the foot of the steps ; he knew she would get 
out last. They passed out, young men, old 
men, and some very pretty maidens ; but he had 
no interest in them. At last he saw her figure ; 
the veil was thrown back, the light fell full upon 
her face, and it was, in truth, a pretty face to 
look upon. He held out his hand to assist her 
in alighting, and at that instant she caught his 
eye. He bowed, and said “ Good evening.” 

But the street was not muddy to-night. She 
sprang quickly down the steps, without touch- 
ing the offered hand, and before he could think, 
she was gone. He looked down the street, and 
saw her retreating figure with the boy, who had 
been in waiting, and who Mr. Tremor wished 
anywhere but where he was. 

Mr. Tremor wouldn’t own it, but he was a lit- 
tle chagrined. She might, at least, have said 
good evening, it would have been no more than 
common politeness, for she could not help know- 
ing him, for the light fell as full upon his face as 
upon hers. 

Another week ; and it must be owned that all 
thought that week Mr. Tremor took a strange 
fancy to gaze in the face of every young lady he 
met in the street wearing a blanket shawl and 
bonnet trimmed with blue, and as blanket shawls 
were much worn this season, and as blue was the 
prevailing color, he had often to look around as 
he walked the streets of the city, but ever unsuc- 
cessful; the face he was in search of was not 
there. 

Another week, and again he stood in the 
square waiting for the coach. He was obliged 
to wait some time, for more than usually fearful 
of being late, he had hurried away, and was in 
consequence too early. It came at last. He 
opened the door, and there she sat in the same 
corner, in the same position, and as good luck 
would have it, all alone. Mr. Tremor was per- 
severing ; he was not to be baulked this night ; 
he walked the full length of the coach, and tak- 
ing a seat directly opposite the lady, said : 

“Good evening.” 

She returned the salutation, for,how could she 
help it. 

“Tt is a very cold evening,” said he, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Tt is intensely cold,” she replied, drawing 
her shawl still closer around her. 

A book lay in the lady’s lap. In moving to 
adjust her shawl it fell. Mr. Tremor picked it 
up; he opened it and looked at the title page, 
for the coach lamp was between them. It was 
nota novel. Mr. Tremor was glad, for he de- 
tested novel reading young ladies. No, it was a 
scientific work, and one that he had read him- 
self with much delight. 

“ Rvenee mo,’ caid he, “fortaking se much 
liberty, and allow me to express a little surprise 
at finding such a work in the hands of a young 
lady.” 

She smiled an arch, roguish sort of smile, but 
said nothing. 

“It is a work,” said he, “ I very much admire. 
There are others by the same author; allow me 
to ask if you have read them ?” 

Yes, she had. 

“How were you pleased with them ?” 

“ Very much, sir.” 

“ Young ladies are apt to take but little inter- 
est in works of this kind.” 

The lady smiled again, and Mr. Tremor could 
but admire the sweet blue eyes as they rested for 
a moment on his face. 

The hook suggested other topics of conversa- 
tion. Mr. Tremor asked if she had attended the 
lectures delivered the previous winter on scien- 
tific subjects by a distinguished lecturer. Yes, 
she had attended, and received a great deal of 
pleasure and instruction therefrom. So they 
talked upon the lectures for a while, and Mr. 
Tremor found the lady quite companionable, for, 
though not saying a great deal, she was a good 
listener, and when she did speak, her remarks 
showed an intelligent mind, and a full under- 
standing of the subject of conversation. Mr. 
Tremor was delighted, and was very sorry when 
the coach stopped at the office. He ardently 
hoped that the boy of thirteen would not be 
there. Alas for human hopes! The omnibus 
door opened, and a very genteel, fine looking 


young man stood ready to wait upon the young 


lady out. 

Mr. Tremor had nothing to do but to walk 
home alone as usual, and his mind was not as 
calm as was its wont. But why should he be 
disturbed? The lady, of course, was nothing 
to him, and why should he be vexed that a 
young man had waited upon her home? But 
vexed he was; the equanimity of his mind was 
certainly disturbed by the circumstance ; the boy 
of thirteen was bad enough, but the young man 
was infinitely worse. 

Some few weeks passed. No matter what day 
Mr. Tremor went out of town, still on his return 
at the usual time, there sat the lady in the same 
place and the same position in the coach. Some 
times there were others in the coach, and some- 
times they were alone, but always at the end of 
their route stood the boy or the young man to 
wait upon her home. They met so often that 
she began to greet him like an acquaintance, 
and to converse with him without restraint. 
She would even smile upon him when he enter- 
ed the coach, and bid him good evening when 
she turned to go away with her companion. 

But he had not been able to find out anything 
particular about her, though to be sure he bad 
not made many inquiries—for why should he ? 
There was a little mystery about her. Why 
should she be in the coach every evening at this 
particular time ? He should rather like to know 
her name. 

One night it happened—and it was not an un- 
usual occurrence—ihat Mr. Tremor and the lady 
were the only occupants of the coach. It was a 
stormy Light, the snow was falling quite fast, 
and the wind was very high, altogether a very 





uncomfortable evening, though they did not 
think so, for they were engaged in a very agree- 
able conversation. On their arrival at the office, 
Mr. Tremor waited upon the lady out, and look- 
ing round found no one was in waiting for her. 
A thrill of delight passed through his frame ; 
the lady, too, looked around for her usual com- 
panion, and she seemed anything but delighted. 
Mr. Tremor spoke : 

“ Your companion seems not to be in waiting 
for you, will you oblige me by accepting me as 
an escort to your home ?” 

“I think it is hardly necessary to trouble you. 
Doubtless, my brother will soon be here. I will 
wait a few minutes.” 

“ Her brother,” thought Mr. Tremor. “Ah, 
but which is her brother, the boy or the young 
man ?” 

They waited a short time, but no one came. 

“JT think,” said he, with seeming concern for 
her, “ you risk your health by standing in the 
storm. Your brother, I think, will not come. 
Allow me the pleasure of going with you to 
your home.” 

“I am very sorry to trouble you—and in such 
a violent storm.” 

“ Indeed, it is no trouble, but a great pleasure, 
and the storm is nothing to me.” 

And in truth it was not. It was pleasanter to 
him than the brightest moonlight, and he bless- 
ed each flake of snow that fell, for he was per- 
suaded that the storm was the cause ‘of the 
brother’s absence. 

O, Mr. Tremor, why do you not pause and 
consider what you are bringing upon yourself, 
leaving your own comfort and ease to go home 
in a driving snow storm with a young lady, 
whose name even you do not know ! 

The distance was not great, just down two or 
three streets, and then she stopped before the 
door of a brick house, with nothing marked or 
peculiar about it. The lady paused at the door 
a moment before she rang the bell. Should she 
ask him to walk in or not? Common polite- 
ness seemed to say yes, but she hesitated. Her 
hand was on the bell. 

“ Will you not walk in, sir, for a few mo- 
ments ?” she asked. 

It was his turn to hesitate. 

“No,” said he, “I think not.” 

Yet his tene seemed to say he would like to 
do so very much. She did not press the matter, 
but she thanked him for his kindness, and said 
she was very sorry to have troubled him. 

“ Do not speak of it as a trouble. It has been 
to me a great pleasure.” 

Take care, Mr. Tremor, don’t let your feel- 
ings carry you away. The door opens, the lady 
says good nigbt, which he retarns; the door 
closes, and he stands there alone. There’s a 
bright light in the parlor, there’s a sound of 
voices. It looks pleasant in doors, but very 
gloomy out of doors. He almost wishes he had 
accepted her invitation; he marks the house 
well so that he may know it another time—the 
third from the corner. 

Mr. Tremor returned to his boarding place. 
His room seemed very gloomy ; he sat down to 
read, but he could not fix his attention ; he touk 
up his pen, but it would not do; his well-bal- 
anced mind was a little shaken from its accus- 
tomed equanimity, and at last, not knowing 
what else to do, he went to bed. In his sleep 
he dreamed he was wading through snow-drifis, 
and walking through long interminable streets 
in search of the house where he had stopped 
that night. At last he found it; but a very gen- 
teel-looking young man stood sentinel at the 
door, and the boy of thirteen was sitting on the 
door step, and looked up with a very impertinent 
air, and asked him what he wanted, and if he 
had lost anything. Then a sweet musical voice 
sounded in his ear, and asked him if he would 
not walk in. 

A tap at the door; the servant enters. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir; the bell has rang 
twice, and mistress sent me up to see it may be 
you wasn’t sick.” 

“Sick? No!” 

He started from his bed ; the sun was stream- 
ing into his room, he had indeed slept very late. 
The storm had ceased, the morning was beauti- 
ful. Mr. Tremor ate his breakfast in great haste, 
and hurried—to his place of business? No, he 
directed his steps in quite a different direction, 
even to the house where he had stopped the pre- 
vious night. The third from the corner, there 
it stood, different in no respect from the houses 
about it. He walked by, and as he did so, he 
looked up, just as any one would look, to the 
name onthe door. It was “Smith.” He walk- 
ed along to the foot of the street, then turned 
and walked back again. 

Just as he passed this time, the door opened, 
and the lady herself walked out. She blushed 
slightly as she recognized him, but frankly held 
out her hand, and said : 

“ Good morning.” 

Mr. Tremor inquired after her health ; hoped 
she took no cold from her exposure to the storm. 

“None at all,” said she. ‘fam so used to 
all weathers Ido not mind a little snow. My 
brother was sick last night, and unable to come 
for me. My older brother, trusting to his com- 
ing for me, not knowing of his illness, explains 
my being left alone.” 

Mr. Tremor breathes freely ; the young man 
also a brother—the thought, spite of himself, 
was a relief. 

She walked on with a quick step towards the 
office ; he, though he knew business called him, 
went with her. The omnibus was just ready to 
start. 

“T almost feared I should be late,’’ said she, 
as she opened the coach door. 

Mr. Tremor had half a mind to follow her; 
but he did not. 

“Good morning,” said he, “and a pleasant 
ride.” ‘ 

“ Thank you,” said she, in a sweet voice, and 
with a happy smile. 

The coach started. She bowed to him as he 
stood watching her departure ; then he turned 
and walked down the street like a man in a 
dream: “ Smith ’—that was all; not very defi- 
nite, truly, It might be John, James, Joseph, 
or David; but yet what matters it to him ? 








Be careful, Mr. Tremor, these women are be- 
witching things. Are you aware that the sweet 
voice and pretty face of Miss Smith may be the 
ruin of your nice, snug, easy bachelor life ? 

“TI pity you from my soul, I do,” said Mr. 
Tremor’s friend one night, as he started away 
from his door. ‘ Such a long, lonesome ride as 
you will have in that slow, plodding omnibus.” 

“Your pity is quite misplaced,” said he 
cheerfully, “I find it anything but lonesome.” 

“T think you must enjoy your evenings with 
us, or you would not take so much trouble to 
join us all through the winter. Do you know 
we feel ourselves highly complimented ?” % 

A smile passed over the face of Mr. Tremor 
as he politely rejoined : 

“T indeed feel myself amply repaid for all th 
trouble I take.” B 

And so one would have thought, to have seen 
him a few minutes after, sitting by the side of 
Miss Smith. Judging from appearances, their 
acquaintance had progressed very rapidly since 
the night of the snow storm. She welcomed 
him with a smile and a warm pressure of the 
hand—if we are not mistaken, the little hand 
was retained long after he had taken the seat 
she seemed to have reserved for him by her side. 

At the office, no boy or man stood ready to 
escort Miss Smith home. On the contrary, Mr. 
Tremor quite as a matter-of-course took her 
arm within his, and walked with her to the third 
house from the corner, where again, as quite a 
matter-of-course, he went in. At what time he 
came out again is not exactly known. 

Somehow, by means of Yankee shrewdness, 
or some other way, Mr. Tremor had ascertained 
that Miss Smith was teacher in a school some 
little distance from the city, which explained her 
daily journeys to and fro in the coach. Her 
evenings were devoted to the study of music 
and the languages, which accounted for her re- 
turn so late. He had ascertained, also, that her 
brother and herself were the sole support of a 
widowed mother and two children, the boy of 
thirteen and a girl of ten; and this was all—a 
common story enough, certainly. 

But Mr. Tremor’s time had come. He had 
seen handsomer ladies than Miss Smith, and es- 
caped with a whole ‘heart; he had passed by 
richer ones, and had not given them a passing 
thought. But the fates had decreed that his 
bachelorship should end, and now he was truly 
over head and ears in love with Miss Smith. 

O, Mr. Tremor, what will your friends say ? 
And you have been so proud of your freedom— 
so happy in your state of single-blessedness ! 
Adieu to your quiet evenings; adieu to a hun- 
dred of your little bachelor comforts. You must 
lay them all down at the feet of Miss Smith. 
As Mrs. Tremor, she will expect to know your 
whereabouts ; she will expect to be counsellor 
in all your affairs. If not, perhaps, her pretty 
lips will pout, and her blue eyes flash a little, 
and her sweet voice be raised just a note or two 
higher. 

As Mrs. Tremor, she will expect to hold with 
one hand, at least, the strings of your purse; 
she will expect to go with you on little excur- 
sions to the seashore, or the country ; perhaps 
she will set her heart upon a trip to Niagara, or 
to the White Mountains. As Mrs. Tremor, she 
may not like the monosyllable “no,” in answer 
to any of her wishes. As Miss Smith, I pre- 
sume she never hears it. In fine, Mrs. Tremor 
may not be in all things just like Miss Smith. 

And can it be that you have brought it volun- 
tarily upon yourself? Do you stand upon the 
verge of this fearful gulf with your eyes open, 
and make no effort to escape ? 

Mr. Tremor has changed his mind ; he thinks 
he is a lonesome man ; his evenings, when not 
with Miss Smith, are long. and gloomy. Busi- 
ness does very well for his mind, but a dry nour- 
ishment for his heart, and that part of his or- 
ganization has of late began to grow trouble- 
some. It used to sleep so quietly in its place, 
that sometimes, as is the case when any part of 
the system does not make itself known occa- 
sionally by aches and twinges, he almost forgot 
he possessed such an article. 

He begins to think that a female companion 
after all may be preferable to one of his own 
sex, for they are not conceited and egotistical. 
He begins, too, to take an interest in houses, be- 
gins to inquire the price of furniture, studies the 
patterns of carpets, and finds to his own surprise 
that he has quite a taste for household matters. 
It is in truth a gone case with Mr. Tremor; he 
is engaged, and is to be married to Miss Smith. 

The last act of the drama approaches ; the 
scene nearly the same as in the opening, namely 
—the square of a suburban town, the hour ear- 
lier, just at twilight, dramatis persone, nearly 
the same, lanterns and umbrellas dispensed with, 
for the evening is fair. There is a rustling of 
silks, a flashing of jewels, a gleaming of white 
kids and light vests in the deepening twilight ; 
the party seem dressed for a wedding or some 
place of amusement; they seem merry, too, as 
at the opening of the drama; but the merriment 
is subdued, for there are people coming and go- 
ing on the street. The roll of an omnibus is 
heard in the distance. It approaches—empty. 

“How many will your coach carry ?” says one. 

“ As many as can get in,” is the reply. 

So they all get in, seven ladies and five gen- 
tlemen ; ten cents a head, then says the driver to 
himself, for he has learned not to count his pas- 
sengers till they are all inside; and the coach 
moves on. 

“It is very singular,” says one, “that he 
should see his lady that very night for the first 
time in this coach.” 

“His time had come,” says another. 

“ He will be lonesome no more,” another said. 

“T fancy he is in somewhat of a tremor about 
this time,” says the first speaker. 

“ Well, I rejoice in his good fortune,” says 
another. “It would be a pity for such a fine 
fellow to live and die a bachelor.” 

“You've got caught in the trap yourself, and 
like to see others in the same predicament,” 
says a single lady of the party. 

“ We will have no disparaging remarks against 
matrimony to-night,” is the reply, “for reason | 
and revelation say it is not good for man to live 
alone.” 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 

If we personify and typify Young America, 
shall we depict a gentleman of eighteen or nine- 
teen, with pantaloons of many colors, a bob- 
tailed coat with hanging sleeves, a black hat 
with the brim turned up with white beaver, 
French kids, and French boots, a fuzz like the 
down of a Callow duck upon his upper lip, be- 
neath which floods of mephitic smoke are belch- 
ed from the tube of a cigar? Shall we paint 
him pale and haggard, from late hours and hot 
punch, gazing with blood-shotten but insolent 
eyes upon the passer-by? Shall we exhibit him 
upon the Neck or the Avenue, braced back in a 
Jenny Lind trotting-wagon, with a tight rein on 
a “flyer,” making play? Shall we show him 
quizzing his grandfather, or mimicking the “ pa- 
ternal” behind his back? No, thank Heaven ! 
this, though the type of a class far too numerous 
in our cities, is not Young America. 

Young America is cast in a lighter mould than 
Old America, but is as glorious as the youthful 
Apollo, full of beauty, hope and fire. Striding 
after a plongh upon the upland, with elastic step 
and cheerful count hould 
on the western prairies—reining the steam horse 
on the iron roads, unravelling the web of sci- 
ence at the midnight hour, steering the wind- 
winged ship across the ocean, dashing the rain- 
bow tints upon the canvass, carving life out of a 
pulseless marble, striking at intervals the tremb- 
ling lyre, thundering in the forum, pleading at 
the bar, kneeling at the shrine, there we behold 
Young America in his various occupations. 

It is an age of intense vitality—Young Amer- 
ica embarks in boundless enterprise. It is an 
age of speed—Young America spins it with the 
fastest. The conservative—we plead guilty to 
the charge of intending to write old fogy—shakes 
his head at this bustle, and speed, and generous 
life. He has not yet got used to railroads; he 
don’t see how an individual can make fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum honestly ; clipper ships 
of two thousand tons, that go from Liverpool to 
Boston in fourteen days, can’t be safe. He can’t 
possibly realize California. To him it is a fa- 
bled land, like the realm of the Grand Moxo, 
that figures so largely in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
time; then the boys, men and women of to-day 
are not what they used to be; the world is com- 
ing toan end, etc. Tell him that the average 
duration of life is longer than it used to be, that 
diseases formerly fatal are now within the 
control of men of science, and if we are a slight- 
er race, we are suited to the times, and built to 
“run with the machine,” the old gentleman 
shakes his head incredulously. Peace to the old 
fogy! It will be so with ourselves. The glory, 
the greatness, the activity, the enterprise, the 
beauty that surround us in our prime will ever 
be tous the acme of human attainment. We 
cannot forever be swept along by the tide. The 
time will come when she will step ashore upon 
the bank, and let the younger voyagers pass on, 
contenting ourselves with criticising their man- 
ner of carrying sail, and framing old fogyism 
into moral maxims. 








Extensive Apvertisinc.—The modes of 
publicity adopted by some of the New York 
tradespeople very nearly eclipse the famous ad- 
vertising mediums of London. Phalon, the fa- 
mous perfumer and hairdresser, who keeps un- 
der the St. Nicholas Hotel, has lately started an 
enormous advertising car, fifteen feet high, cov- 
ered with placards, and drawn by sixteen spirit- 
ed horses. 

ooo 

Patent Puncrvuation.—A certain ingenious 
typo gave the following rules as his guide in 
punctuating and dividing matter: “I set up as 
long as I can hold my breath, then put in a 
comma; when I gape, I insert a semi-colon; 
when I sneeze, a colon; and when I want anoth- 
er chaw of tobacco, I make a paragraph.” 
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Gioantic Tree.—The California Times, in 
an article on the immense capacity of trees found 
in the vicinity of Humboldt, mentions a spruce 
pine log, twenty-six feet long, which turned out 
4000 feet clear stuff, without knot or windshakes. 
The tree made 13,080 feet clear lumber. 
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IncrepiBLe.—The old fogies say that “in 
their times,” that is, “ the good old times,” pub- 
lie officers, bank directors and corporation man- 
agers were honest men, and note-shavers but 
“ little lower than the angels.”’ 


+ > 





Bora Papers.—In renewing subscriptions 
upon the Flag and Pictorial, let our readers re- 
member that by enclosing four dol/ars they obtain 
both papers for one year. 

—— +22 

Liperacity.— The contributions made in be- 
half of the sufferers from yellow fever at Savan- 
nah, amounted to $56,494. 


ing the rifle . 


Sul chant called for. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

Tn announcing the “ Frac or our Union” 
for the new year, 1855, we deem it necessary to 
promise but little; the paper after nine years of 
unprecedented success is too well known to re- 
quire any puffing. By liberal management its 
circulation has reached to so large an edition 
that, while we furnish the finest. of paper and 
issue a journal entirely original, the products of 
the best and most popular writers, we are yet 
able to furnish it at the same low rate as our 
cotemporaries. 

One more number will complete the pres- 
ent volume, when we shall commence the new 
year with new type, a new dress throughout, and 
a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag 
superior to any of its predecessors. It will con- 
tinue to give the same large amount of original 
and entertaining sketches, stories and novellettes, 
and fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial 
department, which will be as heretofore under 
the immediate control and care of Mr. Ballou. 
Several new and popular writers have been en- 
gaged for the year, and the Flag will be improv- 
ed in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to ex- 
clude from its columns everything of an immor- 
al or indelicate nature, so that parents need not 
fear to place it in the hands of their children, or 
maidens to read aloud from its columns. It 
shall be a refined and acceptable visitor to old 
and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles,embracing historical romances, 
pictures of social life, anecdotes, gems of thought 
and wit and humor. 

We shall commence in the first number of the 
new year a brilliant and taking novellette from 
the pen of that favorite novelist and admirable 
writer, LIEUTENANT Murray, one of the best 
stories we have ever read in manuscript or 
print, entitled : 


THE SEA WITCH: 
—oOR,— 
THE AFRICAN QUADROON. 
A TALE OF THE SLAVE COAST. 

By reference to our terms, on another page, 
it-will be seen that any person who sends us 
sixteen subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy 
gratis. Subscribe early and have the numbers 
from the first of the year. Notwithstanding we 
printed a largely increased edition last January, 
yet it will be remembered that it was all ex- 
hausted at once, and we were obliged to disap- 
point many. 





THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 

That fine chant of liberty, the Marsei!les Hymn, 
has been suppressed in France, and the man who 
dares to utter its spirit-stirring notes, is thrown 
into prison, before he has time to finish a stave. 
The air substituted and patronized by Louis Na- 
poleon, is Partant pour la Syrie, composed by 
his mother, Hortense, Queen of Holland, and 
well known by Sir Walter Scott’s version of the 
accompanying words, commencing : 

* Tt was Dunois, the young and brave, 

Was bound for Palestine.” 
This air the band of the French regiment of 
Guides, now giving concerts in England, for the 
benefit of the wives and widows of British sol- 
diers, lately played at Sydenham Palace. The 
audience were delighted, but they clamored very 
naturally for the Marsei'les Hymn. Thereupon 
the French Illustrated Journal comments as 
follows, : 

“A correspondent writes that the crowd of 
spectators called for the Marseilles Hymn. We 
fancy that our friend, who does not understand 
English very well, thought he heard this dread- 
The visitors of Sydenham 
Palace could not have committed this impro- 
priety; they must have known that the band of 
the Guides has no more to study the Marseilles 
than ‘ Long live Henry the Fifth!’ Each period 
has its music.” 

The time was when no band that could and 
did not play the Marseilles Hymn, would have 
been suffered to march at the head of a French 
regiment. But now for the sublime notes of the 
war-hymn, they must dole the humdrum strain 
of Queen Hortense’s air that just suits a barrel 
organ. Heinrich Heine said he came to France 
to drink champagne and hear the Marseilles sung. 
Tempora mutantur—the vintage has failed and 
the Marseilles is pronounced shocking !” 





Tue Barser DrumMer.—An old manof 90, 
named Pierrard, and nick-named the Trembler, 
has just died in France. This man was a barber 
by profession, but officiated as drum-major at 
Paris, when Sauterre ordered the drums to be 
rolled to drown the last words of Louis XVI. 
He was called the Trembler, because whenever 
he spoke of this event, he became a prey to the 
most violent trembling. One of his daughters 
died in a convent after having taken the veil in 
1805 Oneof his sons was killed at Toulon. 

* > 

Loss or Russ1an Orricers.—Nine of the 
most capable generals of Russia bave fallen in the 
East ; five have been more or less badly wounded. 
The dead, are Generals Shilder, Kelran, Dres- 
chern, Chruleft, Beburoff, Sollikoff, Meyer, Co- 
loled Karamsin, son of the celebrated historian 
of that name, and Admiral Korniloff. The 
wounded are, Paskiewitch, Popoff, Buturtin, 
Gortischakoff and Machinoff. 


———+ > — 








MarrimonraL AFFINITIES.—Mr. Fox and 
Miss Trap, Mr. Beatty and Miss Hugg have 
lately connubialized in New Jersey. 





Apvancinc.—The agricultural produce of 
this season in Ireland, will, it is said, reach 
£10,000,000 sterling above that of last year. 





A MILLIONAIRE —The late Thomas P. Cope, 
of Philadelphia, leaves an estate worth a million 
of dollars. 
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Derartinc.—Samuel Follett, a Bunker Hill 
hero, lately died at Worthington, Ms., aged 97. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
English Engineers talk of running railroad 
trains at 200 miles per hour. 
In 1850, there were 32,000 persons in the pris- 
ons and galleys of Spain. 
The Crimea is about the ‘size of Massachu- 
setts. Population, 300,000. 
The population of the Turkish empire is but 
little greater than that of the United States. 
Anthracite coal is to be exported from the 
United States to Great Britain. 
The new Mormon temple at Salt Lake will be 
160 feet by 99. 
Rev. George Fletcher, an Englishman, 108 
years old, still preaches. 
The city government of New York occupies 
250 rooms for its accommodation. 
Mankind may be divided into those who work 
and those who live on them. 
Lola Montez intends passing the winter in the 
Sandwich Islands. 
The Mormons have been ordered to leave 
San Francisco by the Ist of May next. 
Vatel, the cook, committed suicide because he 
had miscalculated the supply for a dinner. 
There is a talk of tunnelling the Ohio River— 
cost, $1,200,000. 
They are substituting acorn-water for wine in 
France—a nice drink ! 
Miss Logan, the actress, has entered a claim 
to 320 acres of land in Missouri. 
The king of the Hawaiian islands has a cloak 
that cost a million dollars. 
There are more than 120,000 Jews in the 
United States. 
Meiggs the San Francisco forger was known 
as “honest Harry Meiggs.” 
A gentleman in Brooklyn, N. Y., has got a 
gig that belonged to W. Shakspeare. 
"A new post-office is about to be erected in 
New York, at an angle of the Park. 
Very few geods were imported from the 
continent during the past autumn. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 





FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year 
in a style of real excellence and beauty which the 
Picrorrat bas never yet reached. To ensure 
this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, 
designers and engravers, and shall increase the 
number of illustrations from one to two hundred 
per annum—one more entire page being devoted 
to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages 
in each number. Besides this, the Prcror1aL 
will appear on a quality of paper vastly superior 
to what has been used heretofore, having a pearl 
satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty 
to the engravings, which will also be of a greatly 
improved character, artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to 
make the Picroriat a paper that shall be a 
credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, eed mot ome particle behind she boos 
European illustrated journals. Its literary char- 
acter will also be greatly improved, and more 
attention given to its descriptive department and 
editorials ; for which purpose the proprietor has 
associated with himself, as assistant editor, 
Francis A. Durivace, Esq., agentleman well 
known in the literary world as a ripe scholar, a 
graceful and ready writer, and an author whose 
fame is already established. This arrangement 
will greatly enhance the’ intrinsic value of the 
PicToRIAL. 

We shall commence in number one of the 
new volume an admirable and deeply interesting 
story from the pen of Francis A. DurivaGe, 
Esq., entitled : 


STEEL AND GOLD: 
oR, 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased 
expense is incurred to improve and perfect the 
paper, it will be observed that there is no change 
in the price, but that any person sending us sexteen 
subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy gra- 
tis. For terms, we refer to our imprint. Let 
our friends subscribe early, as one more paper 
will complete the volume, and we desire to print 
enough for all demands. 





al . 
LONDON THEATRES. 

There are twenty-five saloons and theatres for 
dramatic representations open in London, from 
October to August generally, which employ to- 
gether at least 3000 persons on their premises, 
without including the number engaged at their 
own houses or work rooms, in the various arts 
of decoration and costume which the stage re- 
quires. The audiences nightly resorting to 
these twenty-five theatres, amount to about five 
thousand on the average, without reckoning the 
extraordinary resort to them at the seasons of 
Christmas and Easter, and during the first run 
of a successful novelty. 
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VaniLtta Cream anp TovuGcn Goose.—G. 
G. Foster, who is sketching ‘“ Philadelphia by 
Gaslight,” in the Sunday Mercury of that city, 
thus describes a young couple he saw in Par- 
kinsou’s saloon: ‘“ Yonder in the corner is a 
young man with his sweetheart—there is no 
mistaking the relationship—every gesture and 
every whispered tone reveals it. They are eat- 
ing the delicious vanilla cream of love —the 
tough goose and pickles of every-day life will 
come by-and-by ”’ 


¢—0e re 





Revenvue.—The President’s message repre- 
sents the finances of the country as in a satisfac- 
tory condition, the revenue exceeding the ordi- 
nary expenditures more than twenty-two millions 
of dollars. 
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Britisu Finances.—The total income of 
the British Government during the year ending 


the 5th of January, 1852, was £58,962,512. The 
expenditures amounted to £55,769,252. 
ae re 





Beneraction —Audubon’s Birds of America, 
a complete set, has been presented to the City 
Library by a gentleman of this city. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“* The Story of Saman,” a Frankish Legend, by Avavs- 
m8 J.H. Docanne. po 
«te press Mande,” ‘am Secldant: of blstory, b 
ide. toi 
Frances P. Pepperent. * 7 _™ 


L. 

** Holiday Reveries,”’ by Mrs. E. Wattwowr. 

‘* Diogenes,” a souvenir of Sinope, by Anz T. Wiiavr. 
“ The Harvest of Truth,” — by H. H. Spencer. 
“Angel Whispers,” stanzas by Wiiiiam R. LawRence. 
* Sorrow,” verses by E. A. Stewarr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A characteristic scene from a Seotch 
+ ; painting, entitled 

A series of engravings from Banvard’s Panorama of the 
Holy Land, covering two . and illustrative of scenes 
and localities in that portion of the East. 

Four engravings, illustrating the before Se- 
bastopol. giving first, a view of the of the place ; 
— the Bombardment = Lord Gen. 

robert, t rench outposts; fourth, a pic- 
ture entitled Heaving Guns at Sebostepel. . ” 

A fine representation of Mrs. Sherwood, as she latel: 
appeared in equestrian feats at the Howard Atheneum. 

A representation of Mr. Forest, as Hamlet. 

The Misses Pyne and Messrs. Harrison and Borrani, 
lately ofthe English opera troupe at the Boston Theatre. 

A view of the Croton Aqueduct, New York. 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Stems. 


The name of the new Lord Mayor of London, 
who has just been inaugurated into that véner- 
able office, is Morn. 

The Free Masons in England have just com- 
pleted an asylum for the accommodation of aged 
members of their fraternity or their widows. 

The London Times correspondent in the Cri- 
mea is understood to be a Mr. Russell, an Irish- 
man, and his salary is £1500 a year. 

The English government ap to be medita- 
ting an attack upon Cronstadt as early in the 
spring as possible. Their preparations are for- 
midable, and should nothing occur to stop the 
war, we may expect warm work in the Baltic. 

The — government has lately contract- 
ed with a London manwfactarer for 35,000,000 
cartridges and 52,000 bombshells. It will take 
a year to complete the contract, though five hun- 
dred hands are employed. 

The consumption of wine of all descriptions 
in Great Britain and Ireland is rapidly diminish- 
ing. In the year 1800, it averaged one ge 
to every two inhabitants; and in 1853, it was 
one gallon to every four inhabitants. 

The em of France has ordered a con- 
scription of 160,000 men, and the British army 
is recruiting at the rate of 1000 a week. The 
armies of all the nations of Germany, great and 
small, are on a war foxting, and ready for ser- 
vice at an hour’s warning. 

The official statement of the condition of the 
Bank of England, made up to the 10th October, 
gives the amount of coin and ballion in both de- 
partments at £13,579,796, which, as compared 
with the returns of the previous week, shows an 
increase of £154,769. 


The English papers are commending the ef- 
forts of a young English lady, who is organizing 
a corps of nurses to attend to the wants of the 
wounded in the Crimea. They pay her benevo- 
lence some very high compliments, and speak of 
her acts as deserving almost of an apotheosis. 


— ——— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Good offices are the cement of society. 

A man’s best or worst fortune, is a wife. 

Some people write, and others talk, themselves 
out of their reputation. 

Truth may be expressed without art or affec- 
tation ; but a lie stands in need of both. 

Modesty in your discourses will give a lustre 
to truth, and excuse to your errors. 

We are not so much to regard him who speaks, 
as we are what is spoken. 

A true thing spoken by a false tongue, can 
hardly escape being corrupted. 

It is common with some men to swear, only 
to fill up the vacuities of their empty discourse. 

He who treats men ingenuously, and converses 
kindly with them, gains a good esteem with a 
very little expense. 

The spirit of life is society ; that of society is 
freedom ; that of freedom, the discreet and mod- 
erate use of it. 

Too much asseveration gives a ground of 
suspicion. Trath and honesty have no need of 
loud protestations. 


It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to 
blush at his own ignorance in any one thing, 
who perhaps may excel us in many. 

A man secluded from company, can have none 
but the devil and himself to tempt him; but he 
that converses much in the world, has almost as 
many snares as he has companions. 

Superlative commendations, besides bringing 
in question the sincerity of the speaker, often 
give offence to the hearer, and do no credit to 
the person commended. 

There is no man but that delights to be qucs- 
tioned in his own profession ; who being moved 
by others, may seem to publish his knowledge 
without ostentation. 





Joker's Budget. 


A lecturer down east defines widows as “ sec- 
ond hand wives.” 

Why is a lean dog like a man in meditation ? 
Because he’s a thin-cur. 

How melancholy the moon must feel when it 
has enjoyed the fullness of prosperity, and got 
reduced to its “ last quarter.” 

An Irishman being in church where the col- 
lection apparatus resembled election boxes, on 
its being handed to him, whispered in the car- 
rier’s ear that he was not naturalized, and could 
not vote. 

Mr. Stephen R. Smith, lately shot in the back 
of the head, writes a letter to the Cincinnati 
Commercial, concluding, “ I remain, sir, yours, 
with the ball still in my head.” He ought to be 
thankful that it is s¢ill. 

A correspondent writes that his slumbers are 
disturbed by the loud barking of dogs. He says 
he is willing that ‘every dog should have his 
day,” but he thinks that every man is also enti- 
tled to his night. 

“T say, Bill, I seed a Know Nothin’.” “ What 
did he look like?” ‘ Why, he looked like a 
man.” ‘Don’t be a fool!—tell me how you 
found out he was a Know Nothin’! “ Why, he 
said so. I asked him whether he wouldn't give 
me sixpence, and he said, ‘ No—nothin’.’”’ 

An agent soliciting subscribers for a book, 
showed the prospectus to a man, who, after 
reading “one dollar in boards, and one dollar 
and twenty-five cents in sheep,” declined sub- 
scribing, a8 he might not have boards or sheep 
on hand when called upon for payment. 

While Raphael was engaged in painting his 
celebrated frescoes, he was visited by two cardi- 
nals, who began to criticise his work, and found 
fault without understanding it. ‘‘ The Apostle 
Paul has too red a face,’’ said one. “ He blushes 
to see into whose hands the church hus fallen |’’ 
said the indignant artist. 
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| —not thirteen, as newspapers reported. 


Quill and Scissors. 





The surveys of public lands in Oregon and 
Washington territories are being prosecuted with 
energy. Indications of extensive mineral re- 
sources are presented in both. It is believed 
they will be able to afford an abundant supply 
of coal to our steam vessels in the Pacitic. 
There are no agricultural lands on the globe su- 
perior to them. 

The St. Louis Republican says that the work 
upon the Desmoines rapids has been suspended 
for the year, in consequence of the extreme cold- 
ness of the water. For some time past they have 
been prosecuted with great vigor, and with un- 
questionabl The most difficult ob- 
structions in the Rock River rapids have been 
removed. 

A ferry-boat is about to be constructed by Mr. 
B. R. Buckelew, of San Francisco, which is to 
be propelled by rotary engines, supplied with 
condensed air, at a high pressure. Pine con- 
densed air for propulsion is to be stored up in 
large reservoirs at each end of the ferry, and is 
to be supplied to the engines, like steam. 


Mr. Albert Merrick, a messenger of an express 
company at Chicago, has been arrested at that 


place, upon a grave charge. A — of 
is caré is missing. 





$2000 entrusted to hi He 
states that he put the parcel into a large trunk, 
in company with a number of others, but cannot 
account for its disappearance. 

The present number of invalids in the new 
Military asylum, near Washington, is about 
forty-five; and when all the intended buildings 
are completed, the establishment will aecommo- 
date about two hundred. Colonel Payne, of the 
United States army, has been e governor 
of this institution. 


A few days since, as Mrs. John Pumcoit, of 
Lebanon, N. H., was entering her yard, with a 
jack-knife in her hand, a gust of wind blew the 
gate against her arm with such violence as to 
drive the knife deep into her side, occasioning a 
dangerous wound. 

The church edifice in which the pilgrims wor- 
shipped when at Leyden, Holland, from 1609 to 
1620, is still standing, the eld stone-paved floor, 
the oaken pews and pulpit, and the - 
board, remaining as when Robinson and 
followers were there. 

A Parisian letter writer states that Madame 
George Sands is about to ch: her pame, and 
bei ng 00 oh Sotish a weet - Itural, 

ng to ish aw ica’ , lil 
and artistic journal, see te above fidaciful 
pseudonyme. ' 

Gaius C. Hubbard, unmarried, about thirty- 
five years of age, hung himself in his brother’s 
barn in Holden, on Monday, 4th inst. He had 
been low spirited for some months, and had 
made previous attempts upon his lite. 


The amount of copper shipped from the Lake 
Superior mines during the five and a half months 
ending October 14, was 2,007,636 tons, of which 
upwards of three-fourths came trom the Minne- 
sota mine. 

Billiards were invented by Henrique Devigne, 
a French artist, in the reign of Charles IX., 
about the year 1571, and at once came to bea 
most fashionable and captivating game. 


Hon. Edward Everett has reteived and ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver an oration before 
the town authorities of Dorchester, his native 
place, on the 4th of July next. 

The Mormons are about to establish their 
churches and colonies in all the principal cities 
of the Union. All their peculiar customs, of 
couree, will go with them. — - — 

Coal is becoming exceedingly scarce, both in 
Cincinnati and Louisville. At the lauer point 
the price has been advanced to twenty-five cents 
per bushel. 

The Rev. H. W. Beecher likens the enterprise’ 
of our business men to a lightning express, with 
a ten foot driving wheel, rushing on to destruc- 
tion. 

The clipper ship Flying Cloud arrived in 
New York from Hong Kong in 113 days, not- 
withstanding a series of storms. 

Mr. Barnum offers a prize of $500 for the best 
original play that can be produced; and another 
of $250 tor the second best. 


Martin Van Buren is at Vevay, in Switaer- 
land, and is earnestly at work upon his auto- 
biography. 

The number of immigrants who arrived at 
New York during the last eleven months were 
283 ,827. 

Brown’s model of the equestrian statue of 
Washington has been completed. 

Trophies of arms captured at Alma have been 
placed in the arsenal at Paris. 

Cruvelli has returned to the opera at Paris— 
from which she ran away lately. 

England contains 53,000 square miles and 
New York 56,000. 

A wild cat, three feet long, was shot near 
Andover by a boy eleven years old. 

Thurlow Weed is the father of three children 


A boy of 15 broke his leg at Quincy, Mass., 
kicking foot-ball. Boys! 











In this city by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Judson F. Saw- 
tell to Miss Catharine Keith. 

by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. E. E. Sanborn to Miss Letitia 
T. McLoud. 

By Rev. Mr Burlingham, Mr. David W. Thaxter to 
Miss Elizabeth J. Block. 

By Rev. U. Mason, Capt. J. O. Given, to Miss A. R. 
Kelley 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. John Quinn to Miss Arfel- 
pha Taylor. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Andrew J. Isham to Miss 
Amanda M. Lucas. 

By Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. James Browning to Miss Ma- 
ria K. McGrath. 

By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Joseph Hilliard to Miss Mary 
C. Jenkins. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles R. Hamilton, to Miss 
Charlotte L. Griggs. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. John D. Pratt to Mrs. Mary 
Huley. 

At East Boston, by Rev Mr. Clark, Mr. George W. 
Goodell to Mixs Margaret KR. Dunbar 

At North Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr Wheeler, Mr. James 
S. Tannatt to Miss Kebecca H. Whiting. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Cooke, Iraac F. Galloupe, M. D., 
to Miss Lydia Ellis. 





Deaths. : 


In this city, Mrs. Maria Bigelow, 26; Mr. Samuel 
Champney, 59; Mrs. Saran W., wife of Kev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D. D.; Mr. James T. Floyd, 83; Mrs. Margaret 
Keenan, 51. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Creighton, 81. 

At Chelsea, Mrs Dorcas Holliday, 64. 

At Lexington. Mrs Anna Prichard, 92. 

At Topefield, Mrs. Sarah Marsh, widow of the late Na- 
thaniel Marsh of Newburyport, 79. 

At Methuen, Mr Amos Morse, 94. 

At Andover. John L Clark, formerly of Boston. 

At East Bridgewater, Mr. Nathaniel french, 65. 

At Bridgewater, Mrs. Eunice W., wife of Wm. Dunbar, 
Exq., 49 

At Quincey, Mrs. Mary ©. Veasie, wife of Mr. George 
Veazie, 66. 

At Dover, Mr. Nathaniel Capen, 89. 

At Newburyport. Mrs. Sarah Elisabeth, wife of Mr. 
Wm. H. Toppan, 20 

At Fall River. Mr. Abner Bassett, 50. 

At Andover, Vt., Mr. Warren J. Hazeltine, 23. 

At Exeter N. H.. Mrs. Elizabeth T , wifeof Mr.Wm M. 
Hunneweill, 29 

At Biookline, Vt., Deacon William Hills, 97. 

At South Dartmouth, Mrs. Rhoda Duvis, wife of Capt. 
John W. Davis, 27. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE WIND. 
BY J. W. REEVES. 
T'm unconfined by mortal’s bounds 
But fly with ease my spacious rounds; 
O’er land and sea, 
With jocund glee, 
I take my flight 
By day or night; 
O’er brooks and streams 
I breathe a righ, 
Where soft moonbeams 
So gently lie. 
And then away on airy wing, 
Through rosy bowers, I laugh and sing. 


O’er smiling fields— through cloudless sky, 
Oft times in pleasant mood I fly; 
And with a song, 
I waft along 
The laden bark 
Like a meteor’s spark ; 
But awful scenes 
Are my delight, 
Where lightning gleams 
With fearful light— 
When hills and valleys, bending, shake 
And sturdy mountains, trembling, quakes! 








With maniac joy ‘tis then I rise, 
And hurl the forests through the skies; 
And plough the ground 
With dolefu! sound— 
With terror sting 
Each living thing; 
And by their manes 
The mountains seize, 
And o’er the plains 
Whirl down the trees, 
And langh to see the strong man quake, 
O’er desolations that I make! 


Then for the ocean swift I go, 
With wildly mad, resistless flow; 

Rolling the waves 

For mortal’s graves ; 

And rend each salt 

With horrid wail; 

And fling the masts 

Over the sea 


This, this is glee! 
And when engulphed, the sailor dies, 
I sing his requiem through the skies. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union ] 
THE LAME MAN’S MESSAGE: 
—oR,— 

NEPHEW AND NIECE. 





BY AMOS WINSLOW, JR. 

Tr was winter in the great city. In one of 
thegommon streets was a well-filled store, and 
the owner stood behind his desk reckoning up, 
perhaps, and comparing his “ profit and loss,” 
while a number of clerks were busy in waiting 
upon customers. This owner wasa young man, 
not more than five or eight-and-twenty, and he 
seemed to have an eye to business, though wheth- 
er his gaze was regulated by any well-governed 
principle remains to be seen. He was a spare- 
built, fashionable looking man, with a pale face, 
a low brow, and a profusion of artificially curled 
ringlets hanging about his temples. He had 
very dark eyes, but a close observer could have 
seen that they were of a greenish hue, and that 
their light was all outward and fluctuating. 
His lips were thicker than looked well, and his 
mouth was larger than he wished it was. He 
was very fashionably dressed, and a vast dis- 
play of jewelry bedecked his person. 

Such was James Merten. His father and 
mother had both died, and he had been left with 
only some one or two thousand dollars with 
which to commence life. He came to the city 
and obtained a clerkship. He was shrewd and 
unscrupulous, and he made some money, and at 
length he managed to marry an heiress. With 
her money he had set up a store, and was now, 
to use the language of his own coining, “ doing 
a smashing business.” It was a “smashing” 
business. 

James Merton stood there behind his desk 
and watched his salesmen. 

“Mr. Peters,” he called, in a low, business- 
like tone, 

The person whom he addressed was a young 
salesman that was at that moment trading 
with a well-dressed old lady. 

** Does that woman want some of that velvet?” 
Merton asked, as Peters came close to the 
desk. 

“Yes, sir,” very deferentially returned the 
salesman. 

“ She is a stranger ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“We may never see her again. 
some one from the country. 
that number five if you can. 
the nicest of Genoa fabric. 
can. Be careful, now.’’ 

Peters went back and sold the lady three 
yards of the velvet, “‘ number five,” for seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents a yard. It was a superb 
looking piece of goods, and apparently figured 
with the most sumptuous materials. James 
Merton’s “ profit” column received an addition 
from that sale of twelve dollars. That was the 
character of the business part of the man. 

It was drawing towards the close of the day, 
and the young merchant took out his bank book 
and ran it over, and then he looked at the list 
of “ notes payable.” He found that on the fol- 
lowing day he must pay a note of twelve hun- 
dred dollars. He reckoned up all his available 
funds, and he made out four hundred and some 
odd dollars. There was a cloud came over his | 
brow, and that cloud grew deeper as his eye 
rested upon the record of other notes, the matu- 
rity of which was not far off. “I wish a hun- 
dred old women would come in and buy velvet,” 
he muttered to himself, but that couldn’t be ex- 
pected, so he put on his great coat and started 

out. In halfan hour he returned, and having 
shaken the snow from his coat, he hung it up, 
and then sat down by the stove. He had been 
to some dozen of his friends, but not one of them 
could promise to assist him. The truth was, 
they didn’t, like the “smashing” character of 
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himself or his business. 
Mr. Merton had sat thus some fifteen minutes, 
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when he was aroused by hearing some one in- | 
quire for him. He looked up and saw en old 
man hobbling towards him on a crutch. It was 
a very old man—eighty at least—and very lame. 
The snow stood in great masses upon his gar- 
ments, and he seemed cold and fatigued. 

“Ts this Mr. James Merton he asked. 

“Yes,” surlily replied the merchant. 

“You don’t seem to recollect me,” resumed 
the old man. 

Merton looked up and a ray of interest shot 
across his face. 

“ This isn’t old Varney Bolster,” he said. 

“ Yes it be,” returned the old man. 

“And where are you from ?” 

“From Ohio.” 

“And how is my uncle ?” 

“ Dead.” 

“ Dead!” uttered Merton, starting up. 
you say dead ?” 

“Yes, He died a month ago.” 

“Fortunate, by Jove.” 

“What!” cried the old man, in blank sur- 
prise. 

“Ah, you misunderstood me,” quickly spoke 
Merton, but yet with much perturbation. “I 
meant that it was fortunate I had the news.” 

Varney Bolster looked keenly into the young 
man’s face, and a close observer could have seen 
that there was a dubious expression upon his 
time-worn features. 

“Are you acquainted with my uncle Moses’s 
affairs ?” at length asked the merchant, in low, 
anxious tones, 

ae Yes.” 

“ Has he made a will?” 

* Yes.” 

“Ha! And do you know its contents—its 
purport ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tell me about it.” 

The young man breathed heavily as he asked 
the question, for he knew that his Uncle Moses 
had nearly a million of dollars to dispose of. 

“ His will—and he made but one—gives nearly 
everything to you.” 

“To me!” cried the youthful speculator, clap- 
ping his hands with sudden emotion. “ I thought 
so. I knew the old fellow would do the hand- 
some thing. By Jove, but I’m safe, now. Let 
the brokers and note-shavers whistle now. The 
old man lived a long while—but better late than 
never. And so he is dead at last. I hope he 
was buried decently.” 

“ Your uncle was buried decently, sir, for he 
had friends about him that cared for him,” reit- 
erated the old man, looking with contempt upon 
the unfeeling nephew. 

“ Q, and so should I have cared for him, if I 
had been there,” said Merton; “but since I 
wasn’t, what’s the use of making long faces at 
it. The oldman couldn’t possibly have asked to 
live any longer. But what’s to be done now? 
Must I go on to Columbus? I think he did 
not move from there ?” 

“ There’s where he died. But you need not 
go on unless you see fit, for his executors, or 
some one empowered by them, will be here in 
the course of a week to see you.” 

“So, so. Well, old Varney, I’m truly thank- 
ful to you for your information. I have a little 
brandy in my counting-room. Wont you take 
a drop ?”’ 

“No sir.” 

“ Bat it’s cold, and ’twill do you good.” 

“A good bed would suit me better.” 

“ Haven’t you engaged your room at the hotel, 
yet?” 

“No.” 

“Then it’s time you were about it. 
find any quantity of ’em about our city.” 

“Then you have not gone to housekeeping, 
yet?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And could I not find a shelter beneath your 
own roof?” 

“Why, bless me, old Varney, the very sight 
of such a lame old codger would throw my wife 
into hysterics. She is a most sensitive person.” 

“ But not very sensible,” distinctly pronounced 
the old man. 

“ Be careful, sir,” said Merton, showing a 
mark of anger. ‘“ Remember of whom you are 
speaking.” 

“You forget, James, when you were a boy, 
and I used to to dandle you upon my lame knee. 
You didn’t shun me then—and even at that time 
my hair was gray.” 

“Never mind that. Iam busy, now. 
obliged for your information. 
need, you may—” 

But the old man did not wait to hear any more, 
and so the merchant did not finish his sentence. 
The outer door closed upon the retiring form of 
the lame messenger, and then James Merton 
once more put on his coat. 
now, for his spirits were up. 

In half an hour more he had told the news of 
his uncle’s death to many of his business neigh- 
bors, and he had the promise of more than 
money enough to meet his to-morrow’s payment. 
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In a very fashionably furnished house, and in 
one of the drawing-rooms of said house, sat two 
females. One of them was the wife of James 
Merton. She was atallish woman, and a few 
years older than her husband. A single look at 
her would assure any one that she had been 
reared in idleness. She sat now upon the piano 
stool, but she was not playing. She was lean- 
ing languidly upon the instrument, and her long 
hair was hanging in curls about her face and 
neck. She was, perhaps, pretty, but there was 
nothing intellectual or winning in her counte- 
nance. Her face was a pale, cold blank, with 
nothing written upon it save indolence and 
indulgence. 

The other female was not more than twenty 
years of age, and if she was not so beautiful as 
some, she was at least interesting in the extreme. 
Her’s was a face that improved upon acquaint- 
ance. One did not see all its beanties at the 
first glance. Her true loveliness was not to be 
seen until you knew her heart and her soul, and 
when the holy purity of those were known, then 














her face looked beautiful indeed. Her hair did 
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not curl, nor were there any pearls or precious 
stones in it. No pearls flashed upon her person, 
and the only ornament she wore was a plain gold- 
en ring upon one of her fingers. It was the 
dying gift of her mother, and, save a good name 
and a virtue of spotless purity, it was all she 
inherited. Her name was Adelia Williams, and 
she was a cousin to James Merton. She was 
the only child of Moses Merton’s only sister, and 
James was the child of Moses Merton’s brother. 
For nearly a year’ Adelia had lived with her 
cousin, but she occupied the place really ofa 
menial. To be sure she sat with her cousin’s 
wife, but she was very useful to her ladyship. 

“Adelia,” said Nancie Merton—that was the 
lady’s name—“ move these books away and shut 
up the piano. I shall play no more. And then 
you may put some more coals upon the grate.” 

Adelia did the work thus laid down, and then 
resumed her sewing. But she was soon called 
to trim the lamp, and then to fix the fire again, 
and then Mrs. Merton wished her to fix the pil- 
low upon the lounge so that she could “ repose.” 

At about seven o’clock James Merton came 
in. There was a well satisfied look upon his 
face, and he smiled very blandly as he greeted 
his wife. 

“J think you must have made an excellent 
day’s business,” said his wife, after she had 
arisen to a sitting posture. “I haven’t seen you 
look so good-natured for a long while.” 

“T have done a good business,” said Mr. 
Merton, emphatically. “T have a note of 
twelve hundred dollars to pay to-morrow, and I 
have raised the money.” 

“ Borrowed it, I suppose,” said his wife. 

“ Exactly.” 

“T see nothing very gratulatory in that. 
You'll have it to pay.” 

“So I shall,” uttered James, rubbing his 
hands with great satisfaction ; “but I have the 
means. The flood-gates of wealth are thrown 
open, and the tide is setting upon me. Guess 
how ?” 

“ How can I guess ?” 

“True—how can you. 
My uncle Moses is dead !” 

“Dead! Uncle Moses dead ?” uttered Adelia, 
with quick pain. 

“ Yes,—and what is there wonderful in that ? 
He was old enough to die—fourscore years is 
long enough for any man to live.” 

“He was very’ rich, I think,” said Mrs. Mer- 
ton, hopefully. . 

“Yes, worth a million, at least.” 

“And how has he disposed of it ?” 

“Left it all to me—all, all, to me.” 

“Are you sure, Mr. M?” 

“Yes. Old Varney Bolster has come on, and 
he told me all about it.” 

“Poor old Varney,” murmured Adelia, 
looking up. ‘ How I should like to see him. 
Has he come home with you, James ?” 

“Come home with me?” returned the mer- 
chant, elevating his eyebrows. ‘“ Of course not. 
He looked a little too shabby to bring here.” 

1m giwa you atan't orig nom, im sure,~ 
remarked Nancie. 
~ “And he is very lame, too,” said Adelia, in 
a meaning tone. 

“Ts he? How thankful I am he didn’t come, 
tobe sure. The sight of a deformed man throws 
me into convulsions.” 

“Yes,” resumed Adelia, with a sidelong 
glance at her cousin, “ poor old Varney is very 
lame, or, he used to be, and the doctors said he 
always would be, for his knee was fractured.” 

“Mercy, Adelia, don’t speak of such frightful 
things,” uttered the sensitive wife, with an ex- 
cellent shudder. 

“Yet,” persisted Adelia, “ it is worth while to 
know how he became lame. Once a mad, 
frightened horse was rushing towards a preci- 
pice, and there was a boy upon that horse’s back. 
Varney Bolster rushed before that plunging 
horse and stopped him, and saved the life of the 
boy, but in doing so, he broke his—” 

“Stop, stop, I command you,” cried Mrs. 
Merton. 

“TI was only going to add that if Varney had 
not stopped that horse, you would never have 
had James Merton for a husband !” 

The young merchant looked daggers at his 
fair cousin, and so did the merchant’s wife; but 
the word was spoken, and James Merton re- 
membered how that poor old man had once 
saved his life. But Adelia was silent, now, and 
the storm soon passed over. 

“ You are sure your uncle has left you his 
property ?” said Nancie, at the end of a silence 
which had lasted for some minutes. 

“O, yes. He has always spoken of me as his 
heir, and this old lame man has seen the will; 
and he moreover assures me that some one will 
be on from Columbus shortly, to fix up matters. 
We will have that new house, now, wife, and 
our circle of acquaintance shall be somewhat 
altered.” 

“Tt must be,” returned the lady. “« Bat,” 
she continued, with energy, ‘Miss Williams 
must either leave us now, or else pay more at- 
tention to your wishes.” 

“Ah, what now?” inquired Mr. Merton, gaz- 
ing first upon his cousin, and then upon his 
wife. 

“T told her I should speak with you on the 
subject. That country fellow has been here 
again.” 

‘« What, Walter Seaton?” 

“Yes, I think that is his name.” 

“Ts this so, Adelia ?” 

“Tt is,” replied the maiden. 

“And what do you mean by such conduct? I 
have told you that you should not see the fellow 
here at my house.” 


But I'll tell you. 


“He came, and surely I was not going to 
drive him away. He is an upright, honorable 
young man, and his society is pleasing to me. 
He was a schoolmate of yours, and—” 

“Enough, say no more,” interrupted Mr. 
Merton. “I suppose you would have the fellow 
for a husband, if he should pluck up the ceur- 
age to ask you.” 

“ He has asked me, sir.”’ 

““What! Has he had the audacity ?” 

“ He has—and I told him—” 

“ What ?” 


“ That I loved him, and that I would be his 
wife just as soon as he could feel able to go to 
house-keeping.” 

“Well, that is fine, truly,” uttered Merton, 
with a blank look. “ You will make a splendid 
wife for a common day-laborer.” 

“Mr. Seaton is a carpenter, sir, and his oc- 
cupation is not only honorable, but it is lu- 
crative.” 

“Very,” said Merton, sarcastically. ‘ But,” 
he added, in an altered tone, “there are some 
stern realities to this business. I have been ask- 
ed more than once already, if I made a practice 
of associating with that carpenter—for it was 
known by some means that he was a townsman 
of mine, and once a schoolmate, He has been 
seen coming here, and he has been known to 
remain a whole evening. Now I have just one 
word more to say. If Walter Seaton comes here 
again, and you admit him to the house during 
our absence, you will leave my roof never to re- 
turn. I am determined to have some control 
over my own premises. You know that you 
can make an eligible match, if you choose. 
There is my clerk, Peters—he has hinted to 
me that he would marry you; and he will be a 
wealthy man, for he has shrewdness and business 
tact; and now that I am wealthy, of course I 
should be willing to assist you some if you com- 
plied with my wishes.” : 

“Tam well acquainted with the character of 
Mr. Peters,” returned Adelia, ‘and I know him 
to be a shallow-minded, superficial, unsteady, 
dishonest person. Even in your own store he 
has practised duplicity and straight-out decep- 
tion.” 

“You had better beware,” uttered the young 
merchant, with a flush of anger upon his face. 
“Keep a little more guard over that tongue of 
yours.” 

“O, my cousin, I know whatIsay. A lady 
of my acquaintance went into your store only 
day before yesterday after some rich velvet for a 
bonnet pattern. She told me of this herself. 
Peters waited upon her, and he showed her a 
piece of stuff which he told her was double-nap- 
ped, royal-dressed Genoa velvet, and that the 
weight of pure silk in a yard of it was worth 
more than most fine velvets. He asked her 
eight dollars a yard for it. Now that lady hap- 
pened to have a brother who was engaged in 
the same business, and he has brought some of 
that same kind of stuff home as a curiosity. It 
was not worth more than three or four dollars 
at the outside. You should look to your clerks 
with more—” 

“Silence! Iam aware of Mr. Peters’s char- 
acter, and what you now say is false. I want to 
hear no more. You have heard what I have 
said, and you may govern yourself accordingly. 
Remember, you either drop the acquaintance of 
Seatoh altogether, or else you leave my house. 
You can do as you please.” 

James Merton was considerably perplexed 
when he began to speak, but he worked it off, 
and by the time he concluded he had worked 
himself into a state of majestic dignity. But 
Adelia was not so much moved as he had 
expected. 

“T can go,” she calmly said, “for I have not 
been idle here, and shall not probably have to 
work any harder, let me go where I will. I be- 
lieve I have paid my way since I have been be- 
neath your roof, so you have not much claim 
upon either my gratitude or my obedience. But 
let this pass now. It is nota fit tim for such 
work when we have but just received the intel- 
ligence of the death of our noble-hearted old 
uncle.” . 

James Merton had his mouth made up. to re- 
ply to this, but he did not. The truth was he 
felt very angry with his fair cousin, but the news 
he had received of his uncle’s demise counter- 
balanced it, and in a few moments more he told 
Adelia that she might leave the room; and after 
she was gone he and his wife spent along while 
in planning for their future course. Nancie was 
very pleasant, now, for the golden sun that had 
just arisen upon her warmed her heart with an 
effervescent beat of gladness. Not one word 
was spoken, nor one thought entertained of the 
goodness of him that had departed, nor did they 
speak of the death-stroke other than as a stroke 
of luck for them 
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Tt was onthe day following the events just 
recorded—or rather on the evening of that day, 
that a young man sat by a table in a plain but 
well-kept and quiet boarding-house. He was 
somewhere about four-and-twenty years of age, 
and upon his countenance were revealed those 
unmistakeable characteristics that denote the 
studious, intellectual man. He was a person 
of fair proportions, and as the rays of the lamp 
fell upon his features, and dwelt among the 
clustering curls of nut brown hair that swept 
back from his high brow, they revealed a face 
of more than ordinary manly beauty. Such 
was Walter Seaton. He had left his native vil- 
lage, after having learned his trade, and come 
to the great city to work. He came not to hunt 
up work, but to fulfil an engagement. He had, 
in days gone by, been a schoolmate of Adelia 
Williams, and even when they were but children 
they had talked of love, for Walter learned his 
trade of Adelia’s father. It is no wonder, then, 
that they should meet now, and that they should 
renew the pledges of their childhood. 

On the present evening Walter had one of the 
small sitting-rooms to himself, for the rest of 
the male boarders had gone out to places of 
amusement. He sat there and pored over his 
book, and while he was reading, one of the ser- 
vants came in and announced that a young lady 
wished to speak with him. 

He quickly started to the door, and there he 
found Adelia Williams. He waited upon her 
into the sitting-room, and as soon as they were 
alone, the young man inquired with some signs 
of surprise, what had called her out on such a 
cold night. 

“T shall speak plainly,” she said, with some 
perturbation, “for I know that I may look for 
counsel to you.” 

And thereupon she related a part of the scene 
that had occurred at her cousin’s. Walter mov- 














ed nearer to her side when she had 
taking her hand, he said : 

“Dear Adelia, I am almost glad your cousin 
has spoken, for now our proper course of action 
is made plain tous. Ihave between twelve and 
thirteen hundred dollars in the bank, and we 
can as well commence our united work of life 
now as at any time. I am sure of the best of 
wages, and my employers spoke no longer ago 
than last week of letting me have one of their 
houses. They learned by some means that I 
had some thoughts of marriage. There is a 
pretty little tenement out on the new avenues, 
which I can have for one hundred fifty dollars . 
year, and I know it would suit you. Itisina 
quiet location, and among the most pleasant 
people. What say you? Come, we may as 
well fulfil our destiny now as at any time.” 

Adelia hung down her head, but it was not 
with confusion. She only meditated upon the 
proposal to which she had listened. At length 
she said, and she looked very happy as she 
spoke : 

“You know best what we had better do. All 
is, if we are married now, I will do all FE can to 
economize and make your burden light. I will 
be governed entirely by your decision.” 

“Then,” uttered Walter, with a glow of hap- 
piness upon his features, “ we will go at once to 
keeping house as partners for life. So shall it 
be, dearest, and God grant that we may be long 
spared to each other.” 

The happy youth had just placed his arms 
about the maiden’s neck, when the door-bell rang 
again, and shortly afterwards the door of the 
sitting-room was opened, and an old, lame man 
entered. He stopped near the table and hesitated. 

“Ts this Walter Seaton?” he asked, leaning 
heavily upon his crutch. 

“It is, sir,” returned the young man, quickly 
rising and placing a chair near the fire. 

“T thought I should find you alone,” contin- 
ued the lame man, as he sat down in the prof- 
fered chair, ‘“ But perhaps you don’t know me.” 

“Tt is good old Varney Bolster !” cried Ade 
lia, with unfeigned joy. 

The old man started. 

“What!” he exclaimed, lifting both hands, 
“Ts this my little Delia—my little Delia Wil- 
liams ?” 
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“Yes, Varney,” returned the fair girl, has- 
tening to the old man’s side and throwing her 
arms about his neck. ‘ Yes, itis your little De- 
lia. Don’t you remember me?” 

“T do now, you blessed child,” answered the 
old man, while the tears started to his eyes, as 
he felt the warm kiss of the innocent, warm-heart- 
ed girl upon his cheek. “ But how did you know 
me so quickly ?”” 

“O I knew you were in the city. My cousin 
told me so?” 

“ Your cousin ?” 

“Yes, James Merton.” 

“Ah,” uttered Varney, while a cloud swept 
over his wrinkled face. “Then you have seen 
James?” 

“ Yes, I live with him.” 

“And did he tell you that your uncle was 
dead ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Adelia, sadly, as she sat 
back in her chair. “ He told me. O, I had 
hoped I might see uncle Moses once more, for 
he was such a good kind uncle to us all. But 
he is happy now—for such as he cannot be else 
than happy in the spirit-home. Did he speak 
of us before he died ?” 

“Theard him speak of all his friends. But 
did James tell you of your uncle Moses’s will ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T am almost sorry you should have been for- 
gotten in that will.” 

“Odo not speak of that,” said the maiden, 
earnestly. ‘Uncle Moses has done much for 
us. Only think how kind he was to my mother. 
For over a year he supported her wholly. He 
has done much for us, and I should be ungrate- 
ful indeed could I now cherish a single regret on 
account of his will. I can only regret that he 
did not live longer to enjoy the property he has 
left behind him. But he was well cared for? 
He died happy, did he not ?” 

“Your uncle died very calmly,’”’ returned 
the old man, regarding the lovely girl with 
beaming, moistened eyes. ‘‘ But tell me why 
you are with your cousin ?” 

Adelia related to him how she had gone to 
live with James after he was married—how she 
had gone to help his wife, and how she had liv- 
ed there ever since. She spoke more freely to 
her present listener than she would have done 
to even her own unele, were he living, for old 
Varney Bolster was always regarded as a kind 
of confidant by all his acquaintances. Bolster 
was no relative of the Mertons, but he had lived 
with Moses from a boy. Moses Merton’s father 
had taken him from the poor-house when only 
about ten years old, and he had been a faithful 
domestic in the family ever since. Adelia used 
to love him when she was only a child, because 
he was so kind and good to her, and though it 
had now been over ten years since she had seen 
him previous to the present occasion, yet she 
felt perfectly at home with him. To be sure the 
old man had altered some, but not to Adelia, for 
she knew him by his kind smile and his unfor- 
tunate knee, more than by any well-remembered 
lineaments of his face. 

By degrees the old man drew out the maid- 
en’s whole life-story, and also discovered why 
she had come out on her present visit, and he 
smiled an almost roguish smile when he found 
out that she had planned soon to become & 
wife. 

“Never mind,” said he, as Adelia blushed. 
“T have known the stock from which Walter de- 
scended, and I believe it is good; but I know 
something of him, for this evening, when I went 
to his employers to hunt him up, they took the 
trouble to praise him prodigiously O, you 
needn’t hang down your head so, Walter, for 
surely ’tis no evil to have good men speak well 
of you.” 

Some more conversation was held on by-gone 
times—Adelia wept calmly in memory of her 

good uncle—and the old man told how they had 
lived in their western home. And at length the 
maiden said that she must return. Of course 
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Walter was to accompany her as far as her 
cousin’s house. 

«And I'll go too,” said the old man. “It 
will be dull to be here alone, and this cool air 
without does me good.” 

« Bat your lameness,” suggested Adelia. 

“ Pooh, that’s nothing. My old crutch is 
faithful.” 

And so they started—and on the way Adelia 
whispered to Walter, and told him that when 
they were married, old Varney should come and 
live with them—and Walter said yes, very hear- 
tily. And the old man asked what they were 
talking about, and Walter, when he found that 
he must let it out, confessed what Adelia had 
proposed tohim. And then the old man said he 
would come, for he should have no other home. 

In due time they reached the house of the 
young merchant, and Adelia asked them if they 
would not walk in and rest. Walter immediate- 
ly said “no,” but the old man, said “ yes.” 

” «J will go in,” he added, “ for I wish to see 
James Merton. Which is the room in which 
they usually sit ?” 

“This is the one,” said Adelia, pointing to 
the front windows, through the damask curtains 
of which the light was shining. 

“Then let us go in, and I want you to follow 
me—— Don’t refuse, Walter, for I want you to 
witness what James Merton may say. There is 
one small bit of business left in my hands. You 
shall not suffer. Come.” 

The old man ascended the steps as he spoke, 
and tried to open the door, but the night latch was 
down, and he rang the bell. A servant came, 
and he pushed his way into the hall. The at- 
tendant would have resisted, but she saw Adelia 
and she went back to the kitchen. 

“This is the door?” said the lame man, 
pointing to the one on the right. 

“Yes,” returned the maiden, trembling vio- 
lently, for she feared that some exciting scene 
was coming. ; 

The old man pushed open the door and en- 
tered. James Merton and his wife were upon 
the lounge, still engaged in planning for the 
laying out of their immense fortune. The mer- 
chant started to his feet, and his wife uttered a 
scream of terror at the appearance of the old 
lame man. 

“What!” gasped James, and his face flushed, 
and his hands clenched. “ How is this? You 
here, sir? What! And you, too, vagabend?” 
he continued, as he saw Walter. “ Get out of 
my house instantly! Do you suppose I keep 
an open lazzaretto ?” 

“Do not be in a passion, young man,” calm- 
ly said Varney, as he seated himself after having 
led Adelia to achair. “I have one matter to 
speak about, that I kept back before.” 

James Merton looked with flashing eyes upon 
Adelia, who had now removed her bonnet, and 
then he looked upon her lover. Then he turn- 
ed his gaze upon the old man, and in an almost 
hissing tone, he said : 

“ This is a strange piece of business, sir. Do 
you suppose that just because you brought me 
the news of my uncle’s death, you are entitled to 
come thus unhidden to my house? It ic fortu 
nate for you, sir, that I and my wife were alone, 
for had we had visitors, my servants should 
have put you both out of doors: Be not 
alarmed, Nancie,” he continued, turning to his 
wife. ‘“ You shall not be harmed. The unman- 
nerly dogs shall soon be sent off.” 

At this kind assurance, the sensitive lady 
somewhat recovered, and then her husband turn- 
ed once more to the lame man. 

“Now what is your business?” he asked, in 
no very polite mood. 

“Why,” returned the old messenger, “I have 
come to converse with you concerning your un- 
cle and his will.” 

“And what about his will? Was it not all in 
my favor ¢” 

“ Yeu? 

“And was it not duly signed and witnessed ?” 

“te? 

“Then what more is there ?” 

“Why, sir, there is a proper respect due to the 
memory of one that was as kind and good as 
was he ¢” 





“ What business is that of yours?” exclaim- 
ed James, in angry tones. “I'll thank you to 
meddle with things that concern you.” 

“ But that concerns me, for your uncle was my 
best friend, and I~” 

“Shat up your blab, old bald-head, or else I’ll 
clear you out from my house! Do you suppose 
want you to come here and preach tome! By 
the powers of darkness, your presence is bad 
enough, without farther insolence. And now if 
you have nothing further to communicate of in- 
terest to me, you can depart. And as to you,” 
the young merchant continued, turning to Wal- 
ter, “ you may consider yourself fortunate that 
I now give you an opportunity to get off with a 
whole skin !” 

Walter Seaton started half up from his chair, 
and then sank back again. His hands worked 
nervously, and his face was very pale; but he 
did not speak. He had too much sense to trust 
his indignation with words. 

The old man gazed steadily upon Merton, and 
his lip quivered. 

“Come—are you going” the young trader 
cried, starting up. 

“O James!” uttered the old man, arising from 
his chair, “ how sadly are my hopes in you blast- 
ed. I knew you were reckless when young, bat 
I thought not that you could be so utterly heart- 
less, now ¢” 

He had arisen without his crutch, and he stood 
proudly erect! His keen eye flashed, and his 
broad chest was expanded full and bold. All 
present started ‘as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
and burst at their feet. They knew now that 
Moses Merton stood before them! James sank 
quivering into his seat, and Adelia sprang to 
her feet. 

“Uncle, uncle!” she cried, in rapturous tones, 
“O, itis my good uncle Moses—I know it is. 
Not dead—not dead—brt come back to see us 
once more.” 

“Yes, you blessed child,” cried the old man, 
catching her to his bosom. “ Yes, my own, 
sweet Defia, ’tis your uncle Moses.” 





James Merton gazed with a vacant stare upon 
the old man for some moments, and at length he 
found his tongue. 

“ You must derivea vast deal of pleasure from 
such deception,” he faintly gasped, holding on 
upon the arms of his chair, as though for 
support. 

“ How have I deceived you, James?”  re- 
turned Moses Merton, calmly. 

“You have lied to me.” 

“You speak plainly, but not truly. have 
not spoken one false word.” 

“Did you not tell me my uncle was dead ?”’ 

i Yes.” 

“And was not that false 2” 

“No. Your uncle Robert died in my house a 
month ago. He was my youngest brother.” 

“But you told me my uncle Moses was 
dead.” 

“T did not.” 

“You did! And you said he made his will 
in my favor.” 

“If you will take the trouble, James, to re- 
member how we spoke on the evening when I 
found you in your store, you will see the matter 
differently. I came in and told you that your 
uncle was dead. You recollect, perhaps, how 
you received the intelligence. I told you the 
truth. You asked me, after a while, if I was 
acquainted with the affairs of your uncle Moses, 
and Itold you yes. I told you that he had 
made a will, and that it was in your favor. In 
this I told you the truth, for your uncle Moses 
has made a will, and to you that will makes over 
nearly the whole of his vast property. And 
now wherein have I spoken falsely? Every 
word I have told you is literally true.” 

“But you deceived me,” gasped the tremb- 
ling culprit. ‘“ You deceived me.” 

“How did I deceive you? Ah,. my guilty 
nephew, I will tell you, but before I do so I 
must tell you one other thing. Some time ago, 
after I wrote to you that I was very ill, and 
might never reach the home of my youth again, 
I received a letter stating that my niece, Ade- 
lia Williams, was dead. Then it was that I 
made my will, and left everything to you. But 
afterwards I not only learned that my beloved 
niece was living, but that it was you who wrote 
the letter announcing her death! What say you 
to that ?” 

“ False, false!” gasped James. 

“Ah, but I know that you did write the let- 
ter. WhenI heard that there was an Adelia 
Williams living with you, which I learned from 
a merchant that was out our way, I feared the 
truth. I got the letter, and I knew that the 
hand was a disguised one, and I detected your 
chirography in a moment. Do not deny it, 
James, for it will not avail you. Do not add 
falsehood to your already accumulated sins.” 

The young merchant did not speak. His wife 
had fainted, and Adelia had gone to her assist- 
ance, but the husband did not move towards her. 
He was utterly confounded and stricken. 

“Now,” resumed the old man, “I will tell 
you how far Ihave deceived you. Six months ago 
poor old Varney Bolster died, and one month 
ago my brother Rebert died. I-~wae tefy then 
without a friend to care for me of my own, and 
I resolved to come back here. I had learned of 
your treachery in the writing of that letter, but I 
had some faint hopes that there might be some 
mistake—that you might have thought her dead, 
or something of that kind. I knew that you 
were quite young when you saw me last, and I 
believed that old Varney’s crutch and his lame 
leg with it, would be disguise enough. I meant 
todo as I did, and I did it that I might learn 
your true character more surely. I had a vast 
heap of wealth to dispose of, and I meant to 
know the real traits of the one who should in- 
herit it. .James Merton, of course I cannot give 
it to you. You would not now even dare to 
ask me for it. It would be doing you an injus- 
tice to give you even any part of it, for one who 
ean allow the love of money to crush out every 
true feeling of the man from his soul, and make 
him even exultin the supposed death of a kind 
old uncle, should not be left with money in his 
keeping. But I have found one who is not 
only worthy of it all, but who will know how to 
use every blessing that Heaven may send upon 
her. Come, Adelia, my task is finished. Come, 
for you may be assured you will not be wanted 
here—— Farewell, James. Perhaps, some- 
time, if you truly repent; and are in need, and 
will come humbly to me, I may help you.” 

And as the old man thus spoke, he picked up 
his crutch and placed it under his arm. He 
needed it to assist him in his walk no more. 
Adelia took his hand and followed him out from 
the room, Walter Seaton leading the way. 
James Merton did not look up—he dared not. 
He was crushed—hurled from his high hopes of 
worldly glitter and show, down to the lowest 
depths of woe and shame. 

We have but a word more to tell. James 
Merton struggled on, and was too proud in his 
shame to ever ask his uncle for assistance; and 
perhaps this very thing kept him from becoming 
bankrupt. But his after life was embittered by 
the memory of the prize he had lost, and the 
deep soul-crime he had done. 

Uncle Moses bought a splendid home, and 
thither went Adelia and Walter as its keepers, 
and with them the old man lived. He lived long 
enough to know that his niece and her husband 
were well qualified to take care of his wealth, 
and to dispense its flowing blessings upon all 
about them, and to them he left it, and the love 
and esteem in which they are held by all who 
come within the circle of their influence, shows 
pretty plainly that they are making use of their 
wealth to build up for themselves sources of real 
joy that the tides of earthly fate cannot sweep 
away or destroy. 
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COMMERCE OF RUSSIA, 


England, with 28,000,000 inhabitants, exports 
products to the value of $450,000,000; France, 
with her 36,000 000 inhabitants, $250,000,000 ; 
while Russia in Europe, with 67,000,000 inheb- 
itants, exports but $50,000,000. The exporta- 
tion of Russia consists almost entirely of raw 
material. Of the vessels which frequent Rus- 
sian ports, only one-sixth part belongs to Rus- 
sian subjects, and the commerce of the princi- 
pal seaports is in the hands of foreigners. 
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THE TRUANT SON: 
THE DEED OF CHARITY. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 





Tue day was dull and cloudy, though not 
sufficiently unpleasant to cause any suspension 
in the ceaseless travel in the busy streets of Bos- 
ton; and all being intent upon their own busi- 
ness, no one noticed the old man who tottered 
along through the crowd and entered the book- 
store on the corner of —— Street. 

After purchasing a penny paper, he assumed 
the privilege of occupying a vacant seat at the 
stove, while he refreshed his mind with the news 
of the day. The proprietor of the establishment, 
after waiting on his customer, took no farther 
notice of him, and resumed his business at the 
desk. 

A few moments elapsed, and a little girl, very 
shabbily and scantily dressed, entered and so- 
licited alms, saying that her mother was sick, 
her father could get no work, and that nine chil- 
dren were at home starving. 

The old man raised his eyes from the paper, 
and his spectacles from his eyes, under which he 
gave her a very inquisitive look, but said noth- 
ing. The proprietor, Mr. Dolby,—who we can 
describe only as a middle-aged man, of ordinary 
appearance, with no peculiarities, save a frank, 
open countenance, and a prominent organ of 
generosity,—without questioning the claims of 
his young visitor farther, dtew from his pocket a 
handful of change, which she received with many 
thanks, and apparently with real gratitude. The 
old man kept his eye on her, and as soon as she 
closed the door he turned to Mr. Dolby with a 
knowing look : 

“Did you ever hear one of them beggars tell 
any other story ¢” said he. 

“ Ah, there is wretchedness in this city which 
we know little of, sir,” was the reply. 

“ But do you know who you are giving money 
to, my friend ?” continued the old gentleman, 

“TI only know that the child belongs to a very 
poor family,” answered Mr. Dolby. 

“She belongs to a very bad family, sir. The 
father has been in the State Prison, and he never 
ought to have been out. The mother is a lazy 
drone, and keeps her girls out begging and her 
boys stealing. That is the way they get their 
living. Do you think it right to give to such 
people *” 

“Yes, sir, and I wish I had a million of dol- 
lars to give to just such poor people.” 

“Then you would encourage vice ?” 

“Not at all. I would dis-courage vice; and 
I believe the best way to do it is to improve the 
temporal condition of the poor.” 

“Ha,—and that is where you and I differ. I 
am willing to help the poor, but they must first 
be honest, and behave themselves. That is what 
I call charity.” 

“‘ What do you conceive the principal object 
of dishonest people to be ?” 

“ To cain. withont lahar. of conrse.’” 

“To gain something to be appropriated to the 
comfort or pleasure of the individual ¢” 

“Toa.” 

“« Then if nothing was absolutely necessary for 
the comfort and happiness of the creature, there 
would be no inducement for dishonesty, of 
course.” 

“O, I do not go so far as that. Some love to 
steal, and some rather beg than work.” 

“If they were properly educated, do you not 
think that they would naturally prefer honest 
labor to either ?” 

“O, I don’t know. I have no sympathy for 
thieves, and vagrants, and beggars. I am wil- 
ling to assist the worthy poor, but it is no man’s 
duty to give his money to those who would rob 
him the moment his back was turned upon 
them.” 

“1 look upon crime in a different light, sir. 
It is not strange that the unfortunate often be- 
come degraded. Where they ask bread they get 
astone. When they need a helping hand they 
receive a kick, and they are virtually taught by 
their betters,—what they often seem to prove, 
themselves,—that they belong more to the ani- 
mal than the human kingdom.” 


“ There may be faults in the order of society, 
but Ido not believe that a gift of charity ever 
made a bad person better.” 

“ Well, sir, Ido. And I know of one case, at 
least, in my own experience, which, were it not 
for the long story which goes with it, I should 
like to prove to you that there are exceptions to 
your rule.” 

“ Never mind the length of the story, sir. My 
time is my own, and as the weather is stormy 
you will not be overrun with customers, Sup- 
pose you take a seat and amuse an idle stranger 
for a while.” 

“ Agreed,” said Mr. Dolby. ‘ When I come 
across a man like you (and I find a good many 
such), I feel an irresistible temptation to make 
war with him. 

“The circumstance I allude to, which will 
illustrate my ideas, is concerning a lad whose 
acquaintance I made early in life; and I can 
vouch for the truth of all I shall say. 

“The boy left his father’s house at the early 
age of ten years. He was a self willed child, 
and his father, not understanding his real char- 
acter, was too harsh in his treatment toward 
him, and in a rash moment he abandoned the 
parental roof, never to return. They resided in 
England, and the boy, Jim, secured himsa@f a 
passage across the Atlantic, serving as a cabin- 
boy in a sailing vessel, and came to America. 
His mother died when he was an infant, which 
accounts somewhat for the early depravity of the 
child, having been deprived of the instruction 
and good counsel which he probably would have 
received had she lived. 

“Soon after arriving in Boston, he made the 
acquaintance of a young villain who belonged to 
a gang of rowdies, and who seized upon our 
young hero on account of his smart appearance, 
as one who could readily be worked into the 
traces and aid in consummating many of their 
mischievous schemes. Jim was far ahead of his 
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years in general knowledge, and unusually large 
of his age, and he was taken to be much older 
than he really was. By the many fine stories 
and fine promises with which his new acquain- 
tance filled his ears, he was easily induced to 
leave the vessel and join the jolly company. 

“Tt would take too long a time to relate the 
details of his life while in the employ of that 
reckless crew, but suffice it to say that he was no 
dull scholar. In all their wicked schemes, for 
burglary and robbery, ete., he was foremost in 
the battle, fearless of danger, and cunning as the 
arch fiend himself. It was not so much the 
love of the employment, as his natural tact, which 
made him successful; and while he belonged to 
the company it was for his interest to do his 
best. But his conscience often smote him, and 
he-would many a time have exchanged his situ- 
ation for a crust of bread and a bed of straw in 
the meanest hovel. But he was kept along by 
the kind treatment and strong encouragements 
of his comrades, who knew how much their sue- 
cess depended on just such a hand as Jim. 

“Their career, however, had an end. Jim 
had been in the company about six years, when 
they were all caught in the act of robbing a gen- 
tleman’s dwelling-house in his absence, and were 
all arrested and tried. Jim turned state’s evi- 
dence against them and got clear, while all the 
rest were sent to prison. 

That was a lucky day for him, but where to 
go or what to do with himself he knew not. He 
was heartily sick of his former mode of life, and 
he felt determined to get an honest living if pos- 
sible. The attempt, however, was attended with 
poor success. He applied in all sorts of busi- 
ness for employment, until he was tired of being 
refused. He lived on the remains of his ill-got- 
ten gains until all that remained was a single 
worn out suit of clothes. His pocket was en- 
tirely empty, and his stomach was in the same 
condition, and he was compelled at last to beg 
for bread. 

“ Even that last resort was attended with diffi- 
culties, too, for he was a healthy, able-bodied 
fellow, and there was nothing about him to at- 
tract sympathy. The first house he applied to 
for something to eat happened to be that of the 
judge who gave his companions their sentence, 
and he recollected the ’scapegrace’s countenance. 
The only reply made to Jim’s appeal, which was 
tendered to the servant and overheard by the 
judge, was an order to the big dog to ‘ carry him 
out.’” y 

“Ha, ha! served him right!” exclaimed the 
listener, who had been very quiet thus far, but 
who could not restrain his sentiments longer. 

“ Judge not harshly, my friend,” said Dolby. 

That boy was somebody’s child. Suppose he 
had been yours ?” 

“Well, well,—go on with your story. Did 
the dog kill him ?” 

“No; Jim was thankful to escape with his 
life, though without bread he felt that it could 
not last long. 

“Refused thus in his first attempt at honesty, 
his good resolutions all failed, and he turned 


again to thoughts of his old trade for a living, 
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people, and he might as well possess the game 
as the name of a vagabond. Something was to 
be done quickly, too, for he was penniless, and 
had not eaten a morsel for twenty-four hours. 
He recollected having passed an eating-establish- 
ment a few minutes before, and looking very 
wistfully in to an open window upon some very 
tempting dishes, and he thought there might be 
a chance for a seizure, perhaps, without being 
seen. Retracing his steps to the place, he took 
a hasty look within to see if the way was clear, 
and feeling pretty safe, he grasped a cold chicken 
and slipped it under his coat. The trick was 
very well done, and he passed on, thinking he 
was not discovered by any one. Presently a 
well-dressed lady stepped up to his side and 
spoke softly in his ear. 

“«*My poor fellow,’ said she, ‘are you hun- 
gry?” 

“Jim started as if a thunder-bolt had struck 
him. What to do or say he did not know. To 
run was death for him, fur it would surely dis- 
play guilt, and he imagined he could almost 
hear the cry, ‘stop thief!’ at that moment. 

“*Pray, ma’am, don’t expose me,’ he uttered, 
on the impulse of the moment, and then at- 
tempted to hurry forward, for he felt ashamed to 
be seen in conversation with a lady, besides, that 
position alone was sufficient to cause suspicion, 
in one of his cloth. 

“The lady, however, was not to be so easily 
satisfied, and following on after him, she con- 
tinued : 

“ «Stop, sir. Iam not going to expose you, 
but I want to know if you really stand in need 
of the article you took from that window.’ 

“*God knows I do, ma’am,’ answered Jim, 
trembling with fear. 

“«Then you are an object of charity, surely, 
and here is a trifle which I wish you to accept 
from me,’ said she, handing him a silver dollar. 
‘And if you are ever similarly situated, come to 
me and I will give you another, for I pity you.’ 

“Jim accepted the gift, and his unknown ben- 
efactor turned and left him to his own reflections. 
So great was his amazement, that he forgot for 
a moment that he was a culprit, fleeing from 
justice, and stood looking first at his donation 
and then after the donor, querying in his mind 
what that all meant. Pity! The word had 
never before been spoken in his hearing. The 
thought that sympathy for the outcast existed 
in any human heart had never entered his head ; 
but these few kind words, and that trifling pres- 
ent, awakened in his heart convictions whic 
years of severe discipline could not have stirred. 
From that moment he was an altered person. 
He resolved, by the help of the Almighty, to de- 
serve at some future time such kindness as was 
now so gratuitously bestowed upon him. That 
single act of charity, sir, saved that young man 
from ruin! Will you say now that kindness 
cannot reclaim the vicious ?” 

“ Well,—what became of him? Perhaps he 
was not wholly reclaimed,” responded the old 
man. 

“T was going to say that it did not end there. 





The lady gave him her card with the money, 








. will give my fortune to know that he is alive! 








and he slipped them both into his pocket to- 
gether. After resolving firmly that he would 
go to work and earn an honest living, the next 
difficulty that rose in his way was the want of 
a decent suit of clothes, for he had learned 
enough of the world to know that a man is re- 
spected according to tH® cut of his coat. Re- 
membering the lady’s kind offer to assist him 
again, he made bold to search out her place of 
residence, and state his case to her in full. To 
make the story short, the result was, that he 
obtained a good suit of clothes, which were the 
means of securing him a situation in a store, 
where he was entrusted with the care of a great 
deal of money.” 

“And he did not pocket any ?” said the old 
man, sarcastically. 

“No, sir. He would have scorned the idea of 
stooping so low. He had learned to respect 
himself, by being respected. James Derlay, the 
vagabond and thief, had become a man !” 

The old man started from his seat. 

“ James Derlay, did you say ?” 

“ That was his name, sir.” 

“ And where from ?” 

“From England,—London.” 

“ He was my son! He ran away from me, and 
I have never heard from him, I came to this 
country in search of him, twenty yéars since. I 


Where is he? Tell me what became of him !” 
ejaculated the old man, in @ tremor of excite- 
ment. 
In his earnestness he had taken off his broad- 
brimmed hat and spectacles, exposing a pecu- 
liarly marked head, which to Mr. Doli: bore 
traces of remembrance. a 
Looking earnestly in the old man’s face,— 
“ Your name, sir ?” said he. : 
“Edward Derlay, from London. But where 
is my son?” he asked again, still more anxiously. 
“ He stands before you !”” was the brief reply. 
It is needless to add what followed. Of course 
there was a scene, and a mutual explanation ; 
and the old man was forced to confess, after all, 


that in some cases even the vicious may be Sene- 


fited by a deed of charity. 


NEW SOURCE OF CONSOLATION. 

It is pretty well known that the English 
writers omit no opportunity to slander, and ridi- 
cule our people, and if their accounts were to be 
believed, America is nothing bat a nation of 
slave drivers and assassins, ¢ never yet heard, 
however, of an American officer finding consola- 
tion in the mutilation of hundreds of his foes, 
but the following extract from a letter of a Brit- 
ish officer, detailing the operations at Sebasto- 
pol, which we find in a recent London news- 
paper, will show how the matter is regarded on 
the other side of the Atlantic: ‘ Before I left 
the battery | was somewhat consoled; a shell 
fired from our lines penetrated the magazine of 
the circular battery at the foot of the Round 
Tower; a fearful explosion followed, which al- 
most annihilated the tower, and certainly must 
have sent all the defenders of the earthwork 
piecemeal into the air. The shock and report 
were so terrific that for two or three minutes the 
enemy ceased firing along the whole extent of 
their lines. That explosion. must have cost 
them two hundred men at least.’””—Boston Mail. 








CRYSTALOTYPES, 
Our* friend Whipple, No. 96 Washington St., 
has perfected the crystalotype, or photegraphic 
rocess, So as to produce portraits the size of 
ife, finished in colors, with all the tone and 
effect of the finest oil painting, giving the like- 
ness of the person represented in a manner that 
can be produced in no other way. These pic- 
tures are most wonderful as specimens of pho- 
tograpby, and show to what extent the art can 
be carried. We saw, some two years since, a 
life size portrait of Dr. Putnam, made by the 
crystalotype process, but it is not to be compared 
with what Mr. Whipple is now prodacing by his 
improved method.—/ournal. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., I1., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the 
Picroriat, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all 

arts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 








ages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 
Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 

@ vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 

and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
and illustrations, 
For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 





‘GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and hamor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making 4 paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous spechnens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will meke a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand spleudil 
engravings. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year, .-. +--+ ee ee ee eee 83 00 
4eubscribers, “eee eee eee eee eee 10 00 
10 6 eR sawn bens 3 Maa oes Oe 


*,* One copy of THE FLAG oF ouR Union, and one copy 
of Gieason’s PicroriaL, when taken together by one 
person, one year, for $4 00. 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this 


paper. 
(> The PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion inay be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 


country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single COpy 
Published every Sarurpay, b 2 
. »°Y ML. M. BALLOU, 

Corxer oF TREMONT AND Bromprep Srs., Boston, Mase 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New Yore 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelpma 
HENRY TAYLOR, 11) Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner 4th & Sycamore Sts Cinei 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD. cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis 
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[Written for The Fing of our Union.) 
HE BUT CAME HOME TO DIE. 





BY 8. W. HAZELTINE. 

They laid him in the grave to-day— 
I saw them Jay him re ; 

I would that I were by his side, 
This grief I cannot bear. 

For years he has a wanderer been 
On a far distant shore; 

And now, though he has just returned, 
He dwells on earth no more! 

How aches my heart— how burns my brain— 
My hopes all withered lie; 

For brother who hath just retarned, 
He but came home to die! 


He wrote us from that distant shore 
That he would soon come home, 

To view again the pleasant sccnes 
Where once he used to roam. 

O, joyful news! it filled my heart 
With deepest, sweetest joy ; 

And never once I thought that death 
Would mix with it alloy. 

And ere he came, how very slow 
The sluggish days moved by ; 

Ah, little thought I then, that he 
Was coming home to die! 


He came at last! what bliss was mine 
To clasp again his hand; 

And welcome him with tears of joy, 
To his dear native land! 

To see the love-light in bis eye— 
E’en now I see his look. 

And hath he passed fore’er away? 
The thought I cannot brook! 

Alas, we scarce had welcomed him, 
Before we saw him lie 

All cold, and still, and pale in death— 
‘He but came home to die! 


He but came home to lay his bones 

Beneath his native sod! 
* To take him hence, though just returned,— 

Such was thy will, 0 God! 

We hoped to have him stay awhile, 
To make our hearts rejoice ; 

That we might drink again his smiles, 
And hear his pleasant voice! 

But I will murmur not, my God, 
For thou’rt more wise than I; 

But 0, my heart is crushed, for brother 
Only came home to die! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
POISON wo. LOVE. 


BY M. V. 8ST. LEON, 
—eeneeeeeee 





Crxzste CuHassERron was a brilliant brunette, 
with black, sparkling eyes, cherry cheeks, pearly 
teeth, and a cloud of dark curls. She was petite 
but round in figure, and indisputably ‘a little 
beauty.” This charming creature (alas that 
Fortune is so inconsistent) might be seen daily 
in the establishment of M. Montemart, hair- 
dresser, Rue de , Paris. Yes! The occu- 
pation of this perfect Venus was to wield the 
curling iron. 

Now it so happened there lived in the same 
city, a wild young student, by name Cecil Kerne, 
of a very good but not noble family, and who, 
having nothing else to do, was forever peeping 
and prying round in coarch of advonturce, moot 
ing, by the way, with plenty df them. One eve- 
ning having an engagement out, our young stu- 
dent entered the first hair-dresser’s shop, and 
announcing that he was in a great hurry,request- 
ed to be served as quickly as possible. 

“ Here, Celeste,” said the master; “ you are 
the most expeditious—attend to this gentleman.” 

Celeste came forward, and saying, “ This way, 
if you please, sir,” opened the door of an ante- 
room. Cecil seated himself and resigned his 
head to the hands of the fair Delilah. In the 
coolest mauner possible, he begged her not to 
hurry at all, as he wished great pains taken, and 
then looked steadily in the mirror at the lovely 
reflection. The “ great hurry” rapidly subsided, 
and never was gentleman so hard to suit in the 
whole of Celeste’s former experience. But at 
last Cecil was forced to acknowledge himself 
suited, and reluctantly fled from Paradise, cast- 
ing many a wistful look behind. Throughout 
the whole evening he kept up a running series of 
blunders, and in reply to a lady he was flirting 
with most assiduously, and who asked his opin- 
ion of a declared rival’s beauty, he absently re- 
plied with enthusiasm—“ Yes, the most lovely, 
bewitching creature in existence !” 

It was wonderful after this the vast amount of 
champooing Cecil suddenly discovered his hair 
required—then it was such a remedy for the 
headache—and about this time Kerne became a 
perfect martyr to that complaint,—and more 
wonderful than all, it did no good if the cure 
was applied by any other than Celeste—no one 
was so gentle in their touch as she, etc., etc. 
Then the time he spent in looking at various ar- 
ticles exhibited by Celeste, and the money he 
spent in paying for those articles—yes, Cecil 
was desperately in love, and as his charmer was 
very hard-hearted and cruel, he began to rumi- 
nate upon revolvers and prussic acid. 

To his dismay, on mentioning these last named 
items to the incorrigible fair one, he was mock- 
ingly derided, miserably laughed at, and sent 
home in despair. But although the young lady 
affected to hold herself so high, she was by no 
means displeased with the state of affuirs. Cecil 
Kerne was not a lover to be scorned, as the 
young tease very well knew, and in her heart she 
fully returned his affections, as after a sufficient 
length of time she intended to own; but after he 
left her, she began to be uneasy for fear he should 
execute some of those dark, terrible threats, he- 
roic twenty is so profuse in uttering. 

Celeste had feared that Cecil’s intentions were 
not honorable, but resolved to prove him—there- 
fore when he next mentioned the subject, asked 
if he had obtained the consent of his family to 
this step. Cecil confessed that had never entered 
his head, but at the same time declared any op- 
position would be fruitless expenditure of time 
and breath, his mind being made up on the sub- 
ject—yet as nearly a year must elapse before he 
would be of age, they might as well wait until 
then—they were both young, and so Celeste for- 
mally engaged herself to Cecil Kerne. But as 
his intended bride, her present occupation was 

not in keeping with her prospects. Cecil had a 
dashing cousin, a widow, and who consented to 
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receive Celeste under her protection, and being 
somewhat romantic, was greatly in favor of the 
secret engagement, and gave the young people 
pretty much their own way, never discouraging 
the brilliant schemes they laid for the future. 

Matters progressed swimmingly. Cecil al- 
most entirely absented himself from the gay cir- 
cles he had frequented—and being very witty 
and handsome, was much missed. There was 
no one who supplied his place in getting up pic- 
nics, tableaux, and the hundred and one gay 
nothings, which in proportion to their nonsense 
require a ready wit to carry them on successful- 
ly. Now it was evident Cecil Kerne could not 
be spared, and sundry young ladies clubbed to- 
gether and resolved to win back the luminary. 
But from ignorance of the cause of Cecil’s sud- 
den change they were destined to defeat. At 
last rumor whispered of his engagement to a 
beautiful young girl, a friend of Madame Mon- 
tin’s, Cecil’s cousin, and report said, of unequal 
birth. 

Indignation was roused that one of the canaille 
should bear off the pet of the day, and a council 
was held. Aurelie D’Argentour, a beauty and 
an heiress, declared she would make him her 
humble servant, and laid a wager on it. The 
next time that she encountered Cecil, therefore, 
she bestowed the most flattering attention upon 
him ; this was such a rare and wonderful circum- 
stance, that it set Kerne thinking; nor did the 
mischief stop here. He went into society often- 
er, and Celeste began to reproach him for fre- 
quent absences ; the consciousness of deserving 
them irritated Cecil; and yet he was drawn on 
by the skilful Aurelie, and at last became her 
shadow. 

Celeste renewed her reproaches and Cecil 
grew angry. Anger put new thoughts into his 
mind. Aurelie was a great match, of an ancient 
family of nobility, a beauty, and an heiress ; she 
certainly showed him marked favor, and why 
should he not aspire to her hand? If he was 
successful, what a triumph! How all his ac- 
quaintances would envy him—yes, he would 
make the trial, When from her manner he was 
quite sure he had but to speak the word and 
Aurelie was his, Cecil began to think what he 
should say to Celeste. Fortune, however, 
smoothed his path. 

Finding reproaches of no avail, Celeste resort- 
ed to threats, and in a moment of anger threat- 
ened to break the engagement. Cecil replied, 
nothing would suit him better. 

Celeste was thunderstruck, but at last had re- 
course to woman’s never failing argument—a 
hearty cry. When convinced that was of no 
avail, she quietly wiped her eyes, packed up her 
possessions, and went back to the shop to work, 
as composedly as if not a day had passed since 
she left. Cecil immediately sought Aurelie and 
formally proposed. That young lady threw her- 
self back in a violent fit of laughter ; when Cecil 
begggd to know the cause of this untimely mirth, 

she replied : 

“Ts it possible you were such a fool as to sup- 
pose I would entertain a thought of you? really 
it is too good to keep—it will be the best joke of 
tho scvacen 

“ But the encouragement you gave me,” stam- 
mered Cecil, in his tarn amazed. 

“ I should like to know what you call encour- 
agement ?” ‘ 

“ Did you not allow me to attend you on every 
occasion—parties, concerts, theatres, and even 
church ?” indignantly queried Cecil. 

“QO, the amazing simplicity of this youth! 
And pray did 1 not allow my footman the same 
privilege ?—and now I think of it, his place is 
vacant, you would suit me admirably—what do 
you say ?” 

“That I have been grossly insulted, and if 
you were not a lady it should not end here: as 
it is, you have my sincere contempt—I have the 
happiness to wish you good morning ;” and in 
another second had left the house. 

Cecil, after his first storm of indignation was 
over, applied himself with the utmost attention 
to his studies. In consequence of this, he was 
gradually dropt by his fashionable butterfly ac- 
quaintances, who ceased to think of one their 
inferior in rank, after he ceased to be useful. 
But little Cecil cared—he had an humbiler, but 
mere sincere circle of friends, and enjoyed him- 
self sufficiently. Sometimes at the balls which 
he in company with several other young men got 
up, he would think of Celeste, and the pride he 
should have taken in exhibiting her to his friends, 
but he frequented the establishment of M. Monte- 
mart no more, for Celeste was not there, and no 
one knew whither she had gone. 

Four years passed away, and Kerne was strug- 
gling hard to arrive to some notice in his profes- 
sion as a physician, when one day as he was 
wending his way along the streets, a magnificent 
equipage rolled by. With a sudden halt it 
stopped, and as he stood admiring it, to his 
amazement he became aware that a lovely lady 
inside was beckoning him toward her. In a 
state of bewilderment he crossed over, when who 
should it be but Celeste! As young, as beauti- 
ful as ever, and more refined, looking like a 
princess in her elegant dress and surroundings. 
The little creature was as delighted to see him, 
and as fond of him as ever. She shook hands 
most cordially, and explained matters by say- 
ing: 

“T am now married to the Marquis de B——. 
I have everything I could wish and am very hap- 
py—but come and see your old friend some day 
—I shall always be at home to my former ac- 
quaintance,” and handing him her card, she 
bowed and rolled on. 

Cecil stood still in astonishment. ‘“ Who 
would have thought the little creature would 
make out so well? A marquise! Well! well! 
Fortune’s a funny thing—but I’ll go and see her 
at any rate—a poor fellow like myself must neg- 
lect no opportunity ‘9 raise himself. And she 
used to dress my hair! In my palmiest days I 
never aspired to the acquaintance even of the 
fag end of nobility, and she catch a marquis! 
Truly things turn out strangely.” 

True to his word he soon paid his friend a 
visit. He was shown through a tunnel of foot- 
men into a magnificent and luxurious apartment, 
where madame la marquise was seated in the most 





charming of negliges. Cecil almost started back. 
Could this brilliant, aristocratic woman be in- 
deed the little Celeste he had cast off? But she 
rose and welcomed him with delight, and then 
chattered away most charmingly awhile. At 
last she exclaimed : 

“But I promised to explain my wonderful 
good fortune to you. Well, as you know, I 
went back to M. Montemart’s, but I did not stay 
there long. 1 became acquainted with a nice, 
good person, an elderly lady, who was about to 
set up a furnishing store, and wanted me as a 
saleswoman. So we joined our wits together, 
and became very successful. One time there 
came a middle aged gentleman to the shop, and 
he bought a great many things—but I suppose 
they did not last him long, for he came very 
soon again, and after that, every once or twice # 
week there was something he had forgotten to 
get the last time. At last he told me that al- 
though he was a nobleman and very rich, there 
was one thing that he could not buy. He had a 
house, he said, and servants, equipages and es- 
tates, but he had no wife to crown the whole, but 
if Z pleased, he thought he need no longer remain 
single. Well, I did please, and—so you see me 
here !” 

Cecil expressed himself delighted with her 
good fortune, and then told his own position. 
Celeste begged him to visit her often, and prom- 
ised to introduce him to her husband. Cecil left 
her more desperately and hopelessly in love than 
ever. 

Kerne went often to see her, and the Marquis 
de B—— interested himself for his wife’s friend, 
who began to rise rapidly. In about two years 
afver the renewal of their acquaintance, Celeste 
became a widow. Cecil was as despairing as 
ever—such crowds of suitors as besieged the 
marquise. Was it likely a young, handsome 
woman of twenty-two, who had her choice of the 
highest titles, would think of a young physician 
just starting in the world ? 

But he gained courage from the fact that she 
refused them all as fast as they offered, and be- 
lieving she truly loved him, though fearing she 
was satisfied to keep him a friend, and retain her 
liberty, he prepared for a grand strike. Provid- 
ing himself with a small package of powdered 
sugar, on the wrapper of which was written 
“ Arsenic” in very legible characters, Kerne 
set out to offer himself to the marquise. 

He found her alone, and lost no time in mak- 
ing known his errand. As he expected, Celeste 
answered: _ 

“ Why, my friend, are you not content with 
my esteem ?—you cannot love me, for when I 
was younger and more blooming, you cast me 
off—no, no, remain contented as you are.” 

In confurmity with his plan, Cecil struck an 
attitude, and producing the paper, exclaimed : 

“ Cruel Celeste! behold your work! Consent 
to my entreaties or I swear to swallow this poi- 
son on the spot !” 

“No! no!” cried Celeste in alarm ; “stop an 
instant, rash man—will you condemn me to ever- 
lasting misery ?”’ 

“ Do you consent to marry me ?” 

“4 Me, Oeeil, bus Iwill be your most devoted 
friend.” 

“ Farewell then, and forever!’ cried Cecil 
most pathetically, and in the twinkling of an eye 
before she could interfere, Cecil had swallowed 
the entire contents of the paper. 

“O, stay—stay, Cecil!” shrieked Celeste, in 
an agony of tears ; “I promise to marry you— 
instantly—any time you choose !” 

“Tt is too late!” feebly moaned Cecil, stag- 
gering to a sofa; “I shall soon be gone—I al- 
ready feel the faintness of death—oh !” 

“No! no! You shall not die!” distractedly 
cried Celeste, flinging her arms about his neck ; 
“T will call assistance—it is not too late.” 

“Stop !” said Cecil, staying the hand she had 
reached toward the bell-rope, “I will not suffer 
any assistance until you swear to be my wife.” 

“O Cecil! I will do anything, everything in 
the world for you! how can you doubt it?” 

“« You promise then ?” 

“ Yes—yes! a thousand times yes! 
lease me, every moment is precious.” 

“Calm yourself!” coolly replied Cecil, rising, 
and adjusting his cravat before the mirror, to 
the infinite amazement of Celeste ; “there is no 
necessity for a physician—it was all a ruse—pow- 
dered sugar—nothing else,on my word. Ah! 
ah! Don’t be angry, my dear! All is fair in 
war and love !” 

Celeste was forced to confess herself outwit- 
ted, but for the life of her she could not be an- 
gry, so she did what every sensible woman in 
her place would have done—kept her temper, 
her promise, and a most devoted lover for life. 


But re- 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
BITE THE BITER: 


TWO VICTIMS OF MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 


AN OMNIBUS INCIDENT. 


BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 





Tuey chanced to be riding up Broadway and 
Bleecker street, late one afternoon—two of them 
—a “lady” anda “gentleman.” The true lady 
is the same in New York that she is everywhere ; 
and the true gentleman is none other in Gotham, 
than what he is elsewhere. But, as there are 
genuine and counterfeit bank notes, or true and 
bogus bullion—so do the terms we have quoted 
too often apply to things which are more deeply 
indebted to the milliner and the tailor—fass and 
feathers—than to nature or good qualities, for 
the appellations that are accorded to them by the 
public. 

The coach was full! Though it rained in 
torrents—stili that omnibus was full. And the 
poor crabs that jogged along with it moved 
on as though they really anticipated the 
trivial modicum of oats and straw which their 
considerate owner deigned to vouchsafe them, 
once in twenty-four hours. 

The “gentleman” was one of the light-finger- 
ed fraternity, who are so common in York, and 
the “lady” who sat next to him, was fashion- 
ably and showily dressed. He remarked to her 





(at a venture) that it was “rather stormy ”’— 
and she said, “yes sir, very.” This was their 
introduction, and the ice being broken, they pro- 
ceeded to get better acquainted as they rode 
slowly along. 

The lady soon discovered the profession to 
which her suddenly acquired acquaintance un- 
questionably belonged, and she suspected, at the 
same moment, that he had resolved upon mak- 
ing himself more intimately acquainted with the 
contents of the natty little reticule she sported at 
her side, than she desired! Her purse and one 
or two trifling packages of small value were in- 
side of the bag, but the purse was empty and the 
parcels were of small account ; so she turned her 
attention entirely to retaliating—for this was a 
game that two could play at; and this “lady” 
chanced to be au fuit in shop-lifting and like ac- 
complishments, to a degree that had astonished 
faster men than the “ gentleman” who had now 
intended her for his victim. 

While the well dressed scamp was busying 
himself with his own operations, the woman slid 
a small pair of keen scissors through his watch- 
guard—as the coach suddenly turned the corner 
—and dexterously secured his lever! Entirely 
unsuspicious of this matter, and intent upon his 
own purposes—for the coach had already nearly 
terminated its route—the fellow thrust his hand 
glibly into the reticule, while the woman’s face 
was turned aside purposely to give him the op- 
portunity she knew he was seeking. The result 
was what he anticipated. 

“ Mercy !” exclaimed the fashionably dressed 
lady; “ what was that ?” 

“ What, madame?” responded the other. 

“I beg your pardon,” she added, seeming to 
apologize, “but I declare I thought some one’s 
hand was in my reticule.” 

“I guess not,” said the knave, who had se- 
cured the pretty purse. “I guessnot. I should 
have noticed it, I’m sure, if such an outrage was 
committed here. Besides, you know, this is the 
‘Safety Line.’ I presume it means safety from 
such accidents as these might be.” 

“No, I was wrong,” continued the woman, 
examining her bag, as if very carefully. “No, 
it’s all right. The contents are all there,” she 
added, though she saw at a glance that her emp- 
ty purse was gone. It was carefully stowed 
away in the gentleman’s outside pocket! 

The lady pulled the strap, bade the rogue good 
day, and jumped out of the coach, turned into 
an alley-way until the omnibus had passed up, 
out of sight, and then retraced her steps a block 
or two, hailed a cab, and rode home. 

The “gentleman” stopped when the stage 
did. Then he sprang into a ’bus bound down 
town, for the business of his listle trip had been 
accomplished, and returned to his lodgings, qui- 
etly, to examine his shrewdly obtained booty. 

The purse was entirely empty, with the excep- 
tion of its containing two or three shop-bills, 
placed there by its original owner to give it a 
plethoric appearance, and the thief saw that he 
had had his labor for his pains. “ Better luck 
next time,” he muttered, hurling the purse, that 
cost but five shillings, into the grate. ‘ Now for 
the nperal I ean do a hatter trade there ;” and 
placing his hand upon his vest, to consult his 
watch, he found nothing there but about two- 
thirds of its delicate chain. The guard had been 
severed neatly, but his lever was non est! 

The sharper wondered! Who could have thus 
imposed upon Aim? And when did it happen ? 
He was very sure he had his watch in his vest 
pocket when he got into that coach. It could 
not be that lady, that very modest, pretty, inno- 
cent woman, could have been guilty of this down- 
right robbery of his person, and that too in a 
public coach, in broad daylight. O,no! And 
yet he was certain that he had not been near 
enough to any other person in the omnibus, save 
her. 

“I didn’t make much by that little af- 
fair, to be sure,” continued the light-fingered 
scoundrel at last. “ She’s got my watch as sure 
as I’m a gentleman!” And he might have ad- 
ded, much surer! ‘“ Well, much good may it 
do her.” And he sallied forth into the street to 
look after another victim. 

The woman had a prize. Next day she con- 
eluded it wouldn’t do to keep the watch in her 
possession, nor did she want it, either. So she 
doffed her finery and fashionable “ furbeloes,” 
donned a hood and old shawl, and repaired to a 
Chatham Street Jew, for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of her cunningly earned lever. 

“Yoa may give me whatever you choose to 
for the watch,” she said; “I cannot afford to 
keep it any longer. What is it worth ?” 

** Vell,” said the Jew, “I duzzhunt vant to 
purshas no zuch vatches.” 

“Why not? What’s the matter?” 

“Tt’sh brash, ma’am.” 

“ Brass !” exclaimed the disappointed woman. 

“ Yish—brash, all over. Aint worth over 
twelve shill’ns. Ve don’t want ’em at no prishe, 
mum.” 

‘* But the works—the inside, Mr. Veli, they’re 
worth something, surely.” 

“No, ma’am. The cashe is galvanized, and 
the votch don’t go, you shee.” 

And no it didn’t! 

It was thus about an “even thing.” The lady 
went home as she came, for no pawnbroker in 
town, and she tried a dozen, would give a dollar 
for the pinch-beck turnip. She was a little an- 
gry (as a lady might naturally be supposed to 
be under such aggravating circumstances), but 
she chuckled, nevertheless, as she reflected that 
the rowdy didn’t make much more than consid- 
erable out of his robbery of her reticule, any 
how!” 

It is hard learning old dogs new tricks, and 
quite as difficult a thing to learn such people as 
these, much. But the gentleman was satisfied 
that a “well filled purse” didn’t mean much, 
when the filling was composed of worn-out shop 
bills! While the lady was now more firmly es- 


- tablished than ever in her long settled opinion, 


that though— 


‘* Much is true, that’s bought and sold— 
Yet, all that glitters, is not gold !” 





Have nothing to do with any man in his pas- 
sion; for men are not like iron, to be wrought 
upon when they are hot. 
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Bester’s Picnic. 
“« What's that, Isaac?” asked Mrs, Partington 


as Ike came in with ® little brass eagle boson’ 
in, with a little brass star, attached by hy 
rass chain to his little jacket collar. He took 
a big attitude, struck his fist, as large as an 
ple two for a cent, upon his breast, and then te 
plied that he was a know-nothing. “ A what 2” 
said she, closing the mouth of her reticule in 
which she had been seeking for a piece of chalk 
that had long been used upon the brick wall 
site, “a know-nothing ” holding the reticule 
tightly, as if she had got the idea bagged ; “ welj 
you poor child, you may not know so mucha, 
some, but you aint an idiom nuther, and 
it’s always right to be humble, and not pretend 
you a ee nye it isn’t well to 
go roun t not wing i 
and prove yourself a fool when mre ae 








pect it. You will find enough 

en.’ Tao boned tb deamon Se 
glittering brass held a prom notwith- 
standing, in the toilet arrange: the hope 
of Par n. 
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A clergyman was once sent for in the 
of the night by one of the ladies of his saenen 
tion. 

“Well, my good woman,” said he, “so 
are very ill, and require the consolations of relj- 
gion uv o— wn eee for you ¢” 

“ No,” repli ; “I am onl 
wi ea wach 
“ How can P ?” asked the parson 
“O, sir, you always put me to sleep s0 nicel, 
when [ go to church, that I thoaghtif you wualt 

only preach a little for me !” 
‘he parson “ made tracks.” 
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We had a hearty laugh the other day, at hear- 
ing a friend tell of a man who was attempting to 
put a yoke on a pig. He had cornered 
grunter in a room having a glazed window, when 
the animal, believing they were preparing to in- 
fringe upon his full freedom, went with a single 
bound through the window. “ Drat it,” said the 
olé man, looking after him a moment; “ I’ve 
got your dimensions, anyhow, seven by nine, 
exactly,” 
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A few evenings since an actor fell through a 
loose trap as he was leaving the stage. Emerg. 
ing instantly afterward, he was met witha laugh 
and the remark of a wag : 
“ T am sorry to see you descend to such ‘ clap 
P yen,” was hie 4 ek reply; “but 
“ Yes,” was uick reply; “ "ll ade 
mit I never adertake anylilng witvout going 
wt PY ! 
See how the Boston Mail man feels the pulse 
of his subscribers just before Thanksgiving: 
Wanted, at this ollice, immediately, one big 
‘Lhanksgiving Turkey, or chickens enough “to 
gorvand.” The latter must not be of those 
who have been fooling away their time, crowing 
over the defects of the democracy. Such wont 
“go down. A sedate, corn-fed turkey would 
be preferred, as we know he never has crowed, 
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A gentleman having occupied the time of the 
house in a long rambling speech, Mr. Livermore 
called him to order; when the persistent orator 
replied, “he was not speaking for the edification 
of the gentleman altogether,or of this House,but 
for all future time—for posterity!” “Yes,” 
ejaculated Livermore, in a voice which rang 
through the House like the whistle of a locomo- 
tive; “yes, truly; and the gentleman is in a 
fair way, at this rate, to have his audience before 
him ere he gets‘through !” 
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A runaway couple were married at Gretna 
Green. The smith demanded five guineas for 
his services. ‘“‘ How is this?” said the bride- 
groom, “the gentleman you last married assured 
me that he only gave you a guinea.” “ [rue,” 
said the smith, “ but he is an Lrishman. I have 
married him six times. He is a customer. You 
I may never see again.” 


eens 


“Our lawyer, who “filed a bill,” “shaved a 
note,” “cut an acquaintance,” “split a hair,” 
“made an entry,” ‘‘raised a haul,” “got up a 
case,” “framed an indictment,” “ empannelled 
a jury,” put them in “a box,” “nailed a wit- 
ness,” “hammered a judge,” ‘‘chisselled a cli- 
ent,” and “ bored a whole court,” all in one day, 
has since “laid down the law,” and turned car- 
penter. 
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There is no use in talking that worth makes 
the man. A poor acquaintance says that he put 
on a borrowed suit of broadcloth to accompany 
his family to the show, and was surprised to 
notice how affable his acquaintances all were. 
The next day he entered town in his overalls, 
and was not known, nor could he obtain credit 
for a mackerel. 

An Inquiry.—A_ promising little son of one of 
our down town merchants, upon hearing his pa- 
rents discussing the performances of Miss Julia 
Dean, innocently inquired : 

“Father! is Julia Dean any relation to Sar- 
dine?” : 

The father has not yet ventured a reply. 
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